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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY’S 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT 
} 
LINCOLN: MASTER OF MEN 
. 
By Atonzo RoruscuiLp 
A keen and brilliant stuc y emphasizing the keynote of Lincoln's character—his mastery over different types of men as well as over himee!! A 
book of surprising freshness of interest Its notes and bibliography are understood to be the fullest and most complete yet published 
work on Lincoln. With portraits. $8.00 net Postage extra, (Middle of March ) 
IMMORTALITY By Henry 8S. Prrrenert 
By WILHELM OstTWaLp Five vigorous, broad-minded addresses to college students by ¢ 
P de of tl M < n s e of Technolog showing | " 
In this latest Ingersoll Lecture, Prof. Ostwald of Leipzig presents i the y one phy ay Ree aa — —— pe ills ~ . 
the views of modern science of physical chemistry as regards the fu net, Postpaid $1.07. 
ture life. 75 cent@ net, Postpaid 82 cents : 
By Wituiam DeWrrr Hyper 
Clear-sighted essays by the President«f Bowdoin College on American college methods and ideals, bearing directly on the work of (| wl 
are interested in modern education. $1.5) nef, Pe-tage extra. ( March.) 
THE SUBCONSCIOUS AMERICAN LITERARY MASTERS 
By Joserx Jastrow By Leon H, Vincent 
A distinctive contribution to an interesting phase of descriptive pss Mr. Vincent writes in an easy, condensed style of the life, th art 
chology, emphasizing the wide range of subconscious activities in the ter and the works of nineteen representative American author 
normai every-day life, and also taking up aboormal cases, covering the period from 1809 to 1860. $200 mf Postage extra 
(2nd «f March) (March, 
By Joun BurrovcHs By Wituiam J. Hopkins By Gamatret Braprorp, Jr 
Lovers of nature who are also lovers of poetry ? a , ie A vivid and dramatic novel dealing with the 
will find this a most delightful and companion- | A delicate haif whimsical love story of twentieth century struggle between God and 
: a witty recluse who lives by the sea, $1.25 Mammon It presents one phase of the “ tainted 
able volume. It isthe first collected edition of (Middle of March.) money” question. which is so much in the alr 
Mr. Burroughs’ poems. (April, } . just now, $1.50. (And of March 
By Grorcr W. AvcEer By Lucy M. Satmon 
Seven direct and earnest ye by a New York lawyer dealing with An illuminating discussion of live questions concerning Household 
the and treatment “graft in modern business and poli t t begi it il acco of the recent prowres 
tica, Mr. Alger’s uncommonly clear and candid insight into the moral ae eee iy aes cane a —e . hap 
aspects of modern business and legal proceeding is backed up bya | ‘0 the study of the servant girl problem, which ix followed by « keer 
wealth of concrete illustration. (Apr. 1.) chapter on Education in the Household. (April) 








WAR GOVERNMENT, FEDERAL ELEMENTS of POLITICAL SCIENCE 
AND STATE By Srerven Leacock 


By Wittim B. Wrepen A broad and suggestive introduction to this important subject. Treat 
ment by topics is substituted forthe usual treatment by countries 





stud > w riod i rm t, 
a FS ‘Tate, aoeant iished pny oatent aad. far-reaching The various theories of individualism, socialism, etc., are explaine 
results, in the readjustment of the relations between states and the and the great expansion of state activity in the last fifty years is con 
nation. and between the people and the governing poe . The author sidered. It is a book that every one wishing to understand modern 


—— Now Yor waceyivania governmental con‘titions should read = ( April.) 
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READY THIS DAY 
Mr. James Loeb’S “unsiation from the French of the ‘ate Protessor Paul Decharme’s 
Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas 


presents to lovers of poetry a study of the most modern of ancient poets by the late Professor Paul Decharme, of the University of 
Paris, It is noteworthy at once for its breadth of view, power of close analysis, and vigor of presentation. An introduction is supplied 
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one who for some thirty years probably exerted a stronger personal influence than any other man in England. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians New edition 


GEORGE GROVE. Revised and great'y enlarge d edition, in five volumes, illustrated with plates and cuts in the text. 


Ky SIR 

Vol. 1. atready issued. Vol. I1., to be issued this Spring. Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net per volume 
The revision of the late Sir George Grove's “Dictionary of Music and Musicians” has been exceptionally thorough and exhaustive. 
\ very larce number of the articles have been entirely rewritten and a greit many absolutely new articles appear. For instance: Bach, 


the works of all composers have been catalogued systematically under their 


Herlioz, Brahms and Chopin are now adequately treated ; 
in the course of a large number of articles by Messrs. H. E. 


opus numbers; and American music and musicians are now fully treated, 
Krehbiel, Richard Aldrich, and other distinguished Americans. 
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The Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin Fourth Volume 
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ted Library Edition, in ten volumes, to appear at monthly intervals 

Volumes J, 111. previously issued, Volume IV. just ready. Cloth, 8vo $3.00 net per vo'ume 
\ ne LV. contains (@) Correspondence in England (1765 1772); (6) Ten Articles by Franklin from Engli-h journals and from the Penn- 
nicle relating to the Stamp Act, never before published; (c) Franklin's report of Pitt's speech on the Stamp Act. 
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Dr. Benjamin Rand’s Bibliography of Philosophy = / twe Parts 
Imperial 8vo pages, xvi+1192, Price, $10.00 net 
The History of Philosophy, Systematic Philosophy, Logic, sthetics, 


hy BENJAMIN RAND, Ph.D 


This work contains seven distinct and complete Bibliozraphies 
) sophy of Religion Ethics and Psychology. 


Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology Volume Ill. Com//eting the work 
Lidited by J. Mark Baldwin, LL.D. Volume 111. In two parts 


tmericon Journal of Psuchology declares to be “entirely indispensable to every student of 
Imperial 8vo, poges xvit+119. Price, $10.00 net 


\ me IIL. completing a work which the 
ubject.”’ contains the seven Hibliographies by Dr. Rand described above. 


OTHER IMPORTANT RECENT BOOKS 
The first volume of the new work by Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. 
A History of the Inquisition of Spain To be complete in four volumes 


he subject is an interesting one, and we know of n» other English book which throws 80 much light upon it. . It should be 

ipderstood that this book is the outcome of independent, first-hand investigation of the materials stored in the immense Spanish Ar- 
chive Ve W_ Hin The Sunda Sun, New York 

The author makes an uncommonly interesting contribution to the study of human history in his clear, illuminating account of how 

potion developed from the most tolerant to the most intolerant of Christian countries. Of the disastrous outcome bis later volumes will 

‘ Volume IT, Cloth, 8vo, 620 pages, $2.00 (postage @2 cts.) 


t bee re ore 
By the same author 


A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages 


tn e octavo volumes of about (0) pages each Cloth, gilt tops, $9.00 for the set 


hosen a subject of extreme interest aod importance, and has treated it in a manner which leaves nothing to be desired with 


He be 
4t the same time he has pr. duced a thoroughly readable book," London Saturday Review. 
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The Week. 


While the full scope and effect of the 
decision of the Supreme Court on Mon- 
day, in the Chesapeake and Ohio case, 
cannot be gathered from the fragmen- 
tary press reports, some things are clear. 
One is that the courts may be depended 
upon, in the end, to brush aside the fic- 
tions by which corporations attempt to 
evade the plain intent of the law. This 
is the outstanding feature of Justice 
White’s opinion. A railroad cannot be, 
now a carrier, now a dealer. It cannot 
do as a dealer what it is forbidden to do 
as a carrier. The word “indirectly” in 
the Interstate Commerce act takes off 
the cover from a multitude of sins— 
such as that by which the Chesapeake 
znd Ohio sought to give itself, as deal- 
er, a lower rate on coal than it would 
give to any other dealer. Once a car- 
rier, always a carrier, says the court, 
and with all the obligations of a carrier 
te obey the law. This decision should 
also serve to remind Congress and the 
President how great are the resources of 
existing law, and how vast the powers 
of the courts which may be invoked to 
protect the property rights of the people. 
One would say, too, that this latest de- 
cision of the Supreme Court ought to 
strengthen the hands of those who are 
contending for an amendment to the 
Hepburn bill of a sort clearly to estab- 
lish the right of judicial review. 





If the Ship Subsidy bill had a chance 
of passing the House, it would not have 
passed the Senate. It is so perfectly un- 
derstood that Speaker Cannon and the 
House leaders will not touch it, that the 
Senate felt it safe, after a perfunctory 
debate, to let it come to a vote on Feb- 
ruary 14. It is a bad bill, so vicious in 
some of its features that five Republi- 
ean Senators refused to vote for this 
party measure; but almost worse than 
the bill itself is this reprehensible way 
of playing fast and loose with legisla- 
tion. One year the House passes a bill 
which it knows the Senate will kill; 
next year it is the Senate’s turn. Sen- 
ator Gallinger and his fellows will now 
say to the ship-owners that they have 
kept their promises and paid the party 
debt, and that the trouble is all with a 
parsimonious House. But every one 
knows that a Republican bill which is 
so glaringly improper that Senator 
Spooner would not vote for it, had from 
the first no hope of getting through the 
House. 





“Bravo! John Obinamanp,” says the 





The Nation. 


Lahore Panjabee; “you have fairly 
brought the go-ahead, pushful, and cre- 
ation-licking Yankee from his high 
perch.” The remark is in connection 
with the anti-American boycott, which, 
as the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs was told on Thursday by Mr. Den- 
by, ex-Secretary of Legation at Pekin, 
was directly provoked by our Chinese 
exclusion laws. Even in Singapore, 
which is not a part of the Chinese Em- 
pire, though a majority of its inhabi- 
tants are Chinamen, the boycott is so ex- 
tensive and stringent that the new 
street-car company found it advisable 
to distribute thousands of handbills in 
Chinese declaring that “nothing belong- 
ing to the tramway—rails, cars, screws 
+-was made in America.” Small won- 
der that, with such a feeling, the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company should report 
that American trade with China is 
“practically gone.”” Much good a ship 
subsidy would do in such a case! The 
plain fact is, that we have gone blindly 
ahead in our dealings with the Chinese 
as if they had not the ordinary attri- 
butes of human beings. We _ thought 
that we could cut them and they would 
not bleed, could wrong them and they 
would not revenge. We are finding our 
mistake. 


Only 87 Congressmen were willing on 
Thursday to consider a bill for abolish- 
ing or consolidating the custom-houses 
operated at a loss, while 163 resolutely 
stood by these venerable and costly in- 
stitutions. It is a measure which has 
come up a great many times in the past, 
and will doubtless continue to come up 
in the future until Representatives are 
willing to put the interest of the nation 
and its revenues above local pride in 
having a custom-house. The way in 
which the unprofitable ports are scat- 
tered geographically makes their aboli- 
tion an uncommonly difficult business. 
Though there are only fifty-one of them, 
they are distributed over twenty-four 
States, whose delegations, voting togeth- 
er, could defeat any legislation. Maine 
has eight, and a member from that 
State, Mr. Reed, threw the proposed re- 
form out of court many years ago. Mas- 


sachusetts stands next with five, and 


a Massachusetts member, Mr. Gardner, 
made the point of order which put over 
a bill unanimously reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee earlier in 
the present session. The relation be- 
tween the vote and the map would not 
be hard to trace. The Government main- 
tains collectors at ten ports where, with 
expenses of $5,160.33, not a single dol- 
lar was collected in the last fiscal year. 
It cost $321.38 to collect every dollar of 
revenue at Albemarle, N, C., $200.22 at 








Cherrystone, Va., $185.88 at Annapolis, 
Md., $125.04 at Tappahannock, Va., and 
$101.46 at York, Me. The system is 
ridiculous in theory and in practice. The 
only hope is that, as Congress in the 
past consented to have the collection of 
internal revenue put on a business ba 
sis, it may ultimately make the same 
concession for the customs 


The bill of Representative Adams of 
Pennsylvania, providing as punishment 
for wife-beaters in the District of Co 


lumbia “lashes not exceeding thirty, by 
means of a whip or lash of suitable pro 
portions and strength for the purpose of 
this act,”’ has been a cherished measure 
of his, as he declared last session, for 
the past twenty-three years. Last year, 
during the debate on the Fortifications 
bill, he interpolated an extremely 
weighty ten-column speech, reviewing 


the legal status of women from the time 
of the Egyptians down, and embellished 
by a statistical table showing the num 
ber of Pennsylvanians who beat their 
wives annually, and the nature of the 
punishment meted out to each This 
year the Committee on the District of 
Columbia was persuaded to report the 
bill without recommendations, and the 
House, on the day when it resolves it 


self into a local Board of Aldermen, at 
tacked it with much gusto. Mr. Adams 
referred to the words of the President of 


the United States in his message for 
1904: “Probably some form of corporal 
punishment would be the most adequate 
means of meeting this kind of -crime.” 
Whipping is not the only form of cor 
poral punishment yet devised. Members 
were not content to stop short with that, 
or with inflicting bodily suffering for 
only one crime. So amendments began 
to pour upon the clerk’s desk, exem- 
plified in Mr. Bartholdt’s proposed four 
new sections. He would have the “male 
person” who neglected to support his 
family “put upon the rack for such a 
length of time as, in the opinion of the 
public executioner, will be an adequate 
punishment for the offence.” Pinching 
with red-hot tongs he would prescribe 
for “male persons’’ who deserted their 
wives. In other words, arguments for 
medimvalism simply fetched up against 
the sane, wholesome American sense of 
humor. The bill was literally laughed 
into oblivion, the roll-call showing only 
sixty members who favored {it agatnat 
153 who voted to lay it on the table 


The sentencing of George W. Beavers 
to two years in the penitentiary seitics 
the case of one of the ringleaders in 
the post-office frauds. He is one of the 
men for whose conduct, President Roose- 
velt declared, “no excuse of any kind” 
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could be alleged. It is now nearly three 


years since he was forced to resign as 
eneral iperintendent of salaries and 

owanc: n the interval he has em 
ployed clever counsel, he has resorted 


to every legal technicality, and he has 
exerted strong political influence in o1 
der to evide the penalty of his misdeeds 


ut as he had plunged both arms up to 


the elbows in the public treasury, he 
finally saw there was no escape, and 
pleaded guilty of conspiring to defraud 
the Government His cenfession bodes 
for } fellow-conspirators; for if the 

‘ en nst him is complete, the prose 
cution likely to succeed against form 
er State Senator George E. Green of 
Binghamton, who wa indicted with 
Beavers Much of the credit for bring 
ng these postal thieves to justice is due 
to President Roosevelt, who has been ab 
lute inrelenting, and has given the 
Ma of justice the heartiest upport 
Not of has the talk of a few years 

» against government by commis 
on” died down. but suggestions for the 
creation of new pecial bodis to deal 
ith th hat, and the other subject 
come thick and fast The future of the 
ite Ga Commission happened to 
come into prominence at Albany last 
ven Ye imultaneously Tammany’'s 
ito were at the Capitol to plead fol 

Pub tt the Comm on. Even be 
ihat the creation of a Stats Auto 
obile Comm on was being urged, 
d it was proposed to authorize a State 
Voting-Machine Commission to select 
electoral machinery for all the cities in 
tate In hort, the old rule for 
disposi f a puzzling problem by at 
once rel ne an existing office of work 
tin i set of new salaried positions, 

d securl a respite from criticism 


mt none of its popularity A Chi 


Oo newspaper has recently compiled a 
t of the commissions now making reg 
eport n each of the State New 
vhieh with » Stands fourth on 


come almost to the head 


endl proposal hould be adopted 
rhe onl State now having a larger 
imber of comm ol ire Connecticut 
th \W onsin with 30, and New 
horse vith ; Ohio contrive to get 
tlong with I4, and Nevada with only 6 
‘ ! heoretical limit to the num 
TY ble board IKvery trade, 
pl cal feature, every article of 
nmerce m ht have one to supervise 
Perhap we hould be thankful not 

im ¥ 


cea many 


rhe blank form to which the Inde 
pendence League ilias Hearst's hired 
men inviting signatures all over the 
State, is as ingenious an appeal to the 
discontented as was ever drawn Every- 
body with a grievance or a fad or a 


grudge or an axe to grind will find 
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ly knows which is his consuming ambi- 
tion, to give the farmer “good roads,” 


“pure food,” and “profitable markets,” 
or the Labor Unions the right to “reg- 
ulate the pay and working hours of 
working people”; is in doubt which he 
will first abolish, “discrimination in 
railroad rates” or “frauds against the 
people on the part of insurance com- 
panies.” In a weak moment of fear 
lest his programme may alarm people 
with anything to lose, he put in the 
comic proviso that he is for “the pro- 
tection of legitimate capital.” This is 
the propaganda which is now afoot. We 
do not believe that citizens are at all 
awake to its significance. It is already 
gathering great headway, and threatens 
to change the political map of the State. 





It is gratifying to have both the law 
and the ethics, in the matter of politi- 
cal contributions by life-insurance com- 
panies, passed upon so vigorously as 
they were on February 14 by the New 
York Life committee. When that com- 
pany’s campaign subscriptions of 1896, 
1900. and 1904. were brought to light by 
Fresident McCall’s own testimony, there 
was a momentary effort, in a few quar- 
ters. to defend the action. The issues of 
the sound-money campaign were 580 
vital—ihe insurance policyholder had so 
great a stake in them—that even if a 
long-ignored statute made contributions 
of the sort illegal, the less said about 
it the better. Apologies of this nature 
grew feebler when certain angry policy- 
holders protested that they had favored 
the other side in the campaign, and 
hence that their own money had been 
secretly used against their own candi- 
cates This protest appealed to the 
American instinct of fair play; and 
when, later on, Senator Platt admitted 
that the companies paid over money for 
State as well as national campaigns, no 
one was left to say a good word for the 
implicated officers. Now comes the New 
York Life’s own committee, and, speak- 
ing for fellow-trustees and on advice of 
eminent counsel, declares that the con- 
tributions referred to were illegal and are 
recoverable at law from the officers who 
authorized them. Not stopping with 
this, the trustees adopted their commit- 
tee’s recommendation that suit for that 
purpose be at once begun. We imagine 
this to be the coup de grdce for such 
left-handed pilfering of insurance trust 
funds 


That the death of John A. McCall was 
hastened by the insurance scandals is 
not to be doubted. Rising from poverty 
and obscurity to the presidency of one 
of the most powerful corporations in the 
world, he was proud both of the skill 
which had won such success, and of the 
great life-insurance company which 
owed so much to his brilliant manage- 





something for him in It. Hearst scarce- 





ment, His resort to legislative corrup- 


‘ 
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tion to compass ends which he regarded 
as desirable, was not so much an ex- 
pression of his personal character as of 
the school of finance and politics in 
which he was bred. Born and brought 
up in Albany, familiar with the corri- 
dors and lobbies of the Capitol, a clerk 
in the Insurance Department, he na- 
turally came to look upon the bribery of 
a Legislature or the purchase of a po- 
litical machine as the only direct, effi- 
cient, and legitimate means of promot- 
ing good laws and killing bad. Prob- 
ably he never considered the activities 
of Andrew Hamilton in their wider re- 
lations. Convinced that he had done 
nothing wrong, and that the adminis- 
tration of the New York Life had been 
above reproach, he really had no fear 
of the investigation. At first he was 
surprised, then prostrated, by the wrath 
of the public. He had really felt that 
his dabbling in legislation in the sup- 
posed interest of policyholders was to 
be commended rather than condemned. 
When he fully realized the extent to 
which his reputation had been smirched, 
he made large sacrifices of his personal 
fortune in order to reimburse the com- 
pany for the advances to Hamilton. In 
doing this he showed a far higher sense 
of personal honor than either James W. 
Alexander, James Hazen Hyde, or Rich- 
ard A. McCurdy. His fatal error was 
not that he worked for his own pocket, 
but that he sacrificed principle for the 
aggrandizement of his company. 


Ohio seems to be feeling her way hon- 
estly towards a real improvement in 
government. As the Democrats did not 
dream of overturning twelve years of 
enormous Republican majorities, the 
ring element kept in the background for 
the most part, with the result that the 
average character and ability of Demo- 
crats elected was unusually high. The 
present Ohio Legislature is not likely 
to develop a group of philosophical 
statesmen. In an era of blind experi- 
ment, however, in which all parties are 
sailing without the aid of historic chart 
or compass, the new Democratic ele- 
ment in Ohio has at least shown that it 
is not dominated by the spirit of graft. 
Its only hope for success in elections to 
come lies in its ability to justify itself 
to the better class of Republicans whose 
votes placed it in power; and this it can- 
not do by any appeal to mere demagog- 
uery. If it shall keep its attempts to 
regulate corporations within such bounds 
as to do no real harm to legitimate busi- 
ness, if it shall grapple successfully with 
the corrupting fee-system in local of- 
fices, if it shall recast the election laws 
with the interest of the individual in 
mind, rather than that of the party ma- 
chine, and shall make such reasonable 
alterations in the local-option system 
as will satisfy the thousands who very 
naturally objected to the dictation of li- 
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quor regulations by George B. Cox, then 
the Democrats will remain an important 
factor in Ohio politics. 


Reports conflict as to the attitude of 
the railroads towards the two-cent fare 
law recently enacted by the Ohio Legis- 


lature, but it is hardly probable that 
they will try to circumvent it. It 
has been framed in answer to a wide- 
spread conviction that a two-cent fare 
to all alike is more nearly just than 
ihree cents to the majority, with free 


travel to a host of public officials, news 
paper men, and others who may be in a 
position to render favors to the roads. 
The trolley system has shown that re- 
duced fares may bring into existence a 
vast volume of traffic which would not 
otherwise have been secured at all; and 
it is possible that the two-cent fare on 
the steam roads, in the comparatively 
thickly settled and prosperous commu- 
nities of Ohio, may prove more profita- 
ble in the end than the higher rate 
which it supersedes. The counsel of 
wisdom is for the Ohio roads to assume 
this as at least a possibility, and bend 
every energy towards its realization. If 
the rate essentially un- 
workable, such an attitude during the 
period of experiment will pave the way 
for a just accommodation better than 
the assumption from the start that an 
intentional injustice has been done. 


two-cent is 


By the action of the South Carolina 
Senate, the dispensary of that State has 
been saved, at least temporarily. The 
lower house of the Legislature had voted 
to abolish it. The official investigation, 
however, is still pending, and one of its 
most interesting features was the visit 
last week of Senator Tillman, the father 
of the system, to testify what he knew 
of the existing abuses. The Senator had 
previously stated that he believed the 
system to be honeycombed with graft, 
but that, if it were to be abolished, he 
would take the stump for outright pro- 
hibition rather than accept a system of 
local option. His “revelations,” how- 
ever, turned out to be entirely based on 
circumstantial evidence. He knew of 
no explicit cases of wrongdoing among 
dispensary officials. He told with some 
apparent bitterness of the aspersions on 
his own conduct in the first years of the 
dispensary. “There is no doubt,” he 
said, “if I had been corrupt and wanted 
to make money out of my position as 
Governor in buying whiskey, I could 
have done it.” As to the present offi- 
cers, he thought they had no excuse for 
not submitting to full investigation. 
“Don’t honey-fugle,” he advised the com- 
mittee, “but go to the bottom in any 
way possible.” In spite of the death of 
the dispensary-repeal bill and the fail- 
ure of the inquiry to reveal other than 
minor scandals, it seems to be the feel- 
ing that this year will see a bitter fight 
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on some phase of the liquor question in 
South Carolina. 


It is not because of any obvious com- 
mercial or moral gain that a in 
the “Montana copper war” is to be wel- 
That struggle has been attended 
from the first, however, by so notorious 


truce 


comed, 


a debauching of courts, voters, and leg- 
islatures, and by such utter demoraliza- 
tion of the business communities in the 
tainted district, that anything was bet 
Nobody comes 
but 


ter than its continuance 
out of the contest with clean hands 
at there the 
ending it. Whether acquisition 
the so-called “Heinze mines” 
the Amalgamated to throttle the copper 
again, it did five 

doubted. Three of 
productive copper mines 


hope of 
of 


will tempt 


1s 


now 
the 


any rate 


ago, 
the nine 
in this 

Amal- 


trade 
may 
most 
country are independent of the 


as years 


be 


gamated, and that company would prob- 
ably hesitate to play their game as it 
did when it gave up the market to them, 
in 1901, by fixing prohibitive prices for 
its output. But the promoters of 
the Amalgamated scheme will doubtless 
continue busy chiefly in working a much 
more valuable mine than the Boston 
and Montana, the Butte and Boston, or 
even the Anaconda, whose daily discov- 


own 


eries of new and unprecedentedly rich 
veins of copper have, for some weeks 
past, enlivened financial discussion. The 
richest veins which these explorers have 
as yet opened up have been found in 
Wall Street. 


Balfour’s surrender to Mr. Cham- 
berlain less ignominious because 
long delayed. In fact, there would have 
been a certain dignity in accepting the 
Birmingham programme and staking his 
Parliamentary life upon it in a general 
election; but so clear-cut a policy would 
have been foreign to Mr. Balfour's tem- 
per. As things stand, he is a tardy and 
ungracious convert; the country has now 
spoken on the protection issue, and he 
himself has sunk from actual leadership 
to subserviency to Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. 
Balfour accepts protective tariffs, even 
with the tax on food, which he has de- 
clared impossible, as the chief “construc- 
tive” policy of the though 
convinced that the party will do no 
constructive work for five years to 
come. He presumably notes that Mr. 
Chamberlain old and in uncertain 
health, and realizes that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s lieutenant to-day may be his sue- 
cessor in the near future. Mr. Balfour 
knows also that his most redoubtable 
critics among the Free Trade Unionists, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, Thomas Gibson Bowles 
and Sir John Gorst, are out of Parlia- 
ment, thanks to Mr. Chamberlain. This 
makes the position of leader of the Op- 
position at least more comfortable than 
that of Prime Minister was. Still, there 
is the Duke of Devonshire, who never 


Mr. 
is not 


Unionists, 


is 
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strikes his flag Balfour 
had to choos: for 
Chamberlain or seeing the scanty Union- 
ist minority split in 
leadership become 


Mr 


coming 


Finally 
between out 


two and his own 


merely nominal. 


from the 
differ appar 


Bpeer h 
did 
of 


forecast 


King Edward's 
tnrone on Monday 
ently from the 
It did, 
three very 
the 


not 


run such documents 
legislation 


First, 


on 


however, 
contentious matters. 


Education act, which has been the 
occasion of widespread discontent among 
Non-conformists, is to be amended: se« 
ond, a new constitution is to be granted 
to the Transvaal; third, a policy of con 
to be 

first 

To with 


Church 


sultation and conciliation is pur 
sued in Irish The 
proposals are of a difficult sort 
from the 


schools will arouse very bitter opposi- 


matters two 


draw state support 


tion from the entire Establishment. To 
grant the Transvaal a Constitution con 
sistent with Liberal ideas will stir up 
the mining syndicates, both on the Rand 
and in Lombard Street Indeed, these 
two engagements, for a wonder, make 


the Irish professions seem fairly inno 


uous. Even the most stolid Tory could 
hardly object to economy and a concili 
atory spirit in Irish administration 
While the terms of the King’s speech 
would admit comprehensive Irish legis 
lution, it is not at all likely that Camp 
bell-Bannerman will wish to renew the 
schism of the early eighties. In the 
Commons the only thing of note was 


the appearance of Joseph Chamberlain 
as de facto leader of the Opposition dur 
ing Balfour’s temporary obscuration 


The Hungarian Diet has been d 


ed and expelled by the police and 
new elections will be held under a |i! 
eralized suffrage system imposed by 
royal decree. By a curious paradox, ab 


solutism forces a democratic o 
der upon 


hope is that a more complete expre 


more 


its unwilling subjects The 
son 
of the popuiar will may result in leaven 
ing the extreme Magyarism of the major 
ity. 
have only strengthened 


Previous appeals to the electorate 
the National 

coalition. One may regret the apparent 
ly unconstitutional manner in which the 
Parliamentary knot has been cut 
s0Me Sik 


but the 
alternative was between h reno 
vation of the Diet or the complete sur 
render of the King In 
dependence party, 
jority, has declined either to take office 


of the 


For a year the 
controlling the ma 
itself or to support any appointes 
Crown, The stuck 
lessly at the Magyar “word of command 
for Hungarian troops, and all legisia 
tion was at a deadlock. Until the 
sembling of the new Diet on the revised 
suffrage basis, the quarrel is technically 
at a standstill. One can hardly imagine 
a renovation of the Diet 
that the Apponyi-Kossuth coalition 
not still exercise a dominant Influence 


contestants harp 


rea 


so complete 


it 
iti 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN TRADE RELA- 
TIONS. 


Prince von Bilow has already sent to 
the Reichstag the bill empowering the 
Bundesrath to extend to the United 
States the tariff given by Germany un- 
der reciprocal treaties to Russia, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Belgium, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Rumania. To defend it before 
the Reichstag, he has selected Count 
Posadowsky-Wehner, the Secretary of 
the Interior, perhaps. in the hope that 
that official’s friendliness to the Agra- 
rians may help him in this hour of need. 


or the bill will not be passed without 
considerable criticism and fault-finding. 
The nations just mentioned obtained 
their treaties with Germany only after 
making important concessions. They 
will not be pleased to see the United 


States similarly favored in return for 
one or two unimportant modifications of 
the tariff regulations. The Social-Dem- 
ocrats may be relied upon to point out 
how quickly the Chancellor surrendered 
to the United States, with really not suf- 
ficient concessions, even in form, to 
“save his face.” 

Speaking for the German free traders, 
Dr. Theodor Barth has, according to the 
Ntaats-Zeitung, in a certain degree come 
to the rescue of the Chancellor. That 
is, he lays the blame for the failure to 
find a permanent way out of the impasse 
upon the whole German commercial and 
tariff policy. His unusually thorough 
knowledge of American affairs enables 


him to see that there was never much 
hope of inducing the Senate to do for us 
what the Russian, Italian, and Austrian 
Governments were so ready to do for 
their merchants and exporters. But Dr. 
Barth's views must make the outlook 


less favorable in the Reichstag, for the 
extension to be voted by it is to last 
only twelve months. What is to happen 
then? The Tribune's confidence that 
there will be no tariff war with Ger- 
many may seem singularly misplaced a 
year hence. No one who has followed 


the Senate's course in the last five years 
will delude himself into believing that 
the pending respite will be utilized by 
the Senate to confirm a_ reciprocity 


treaty, even if Mr. Root should think it 
worth while to submit one. And if Von 
Bilow must again confront the Reichs- 
tag with empty hands a year hence, his 
reception will be far less cordial than 
to-day 

There is dissatisfaction enough as it 
is. Cable reports state that this ques- 
tion is almost the sole topic of the Ger- 
man press to-day, the Agrarian papers 
tlistinguishing themselves by bitter at- 
tacks upon the Government. A year 
hence this opposition to giving the 
United States a good deal for nothing 
will be strongly reinforced by others 
than the selfish Agrarians and the man- 
ufacturers who loaded up with stocks of 
American raw or partly manufactured 
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materials, in anticipation of a prolonged 
tariff war. In short, it will not do for 
the friends of a pacific settlement to rest 
on their oars during the coming twelve 
months because of comfortable assur- 
ances that, since Germany has more to 
lose by a tariff war than the United 
States, she will be as ready to knuckle 
under to us in 1907 as she has been in 
1906. Speculation of this kind is dan- 
gerous at best. Moreover, Germany’s 
protective tariffs are calling forth pre- 
cisely the same manifestations of unrea- 
soning selfishness that have marked the 
development of the system in this coun- 
try. The Agrarians would willingly have 
a tariff war raise the cost of living, and 
thus line their pockets, while the Jin- 
goes on both sides would welcome it as 
an opportunity to shake big sticks at 
each other. There could be no clearer 
illustration of the way in which protec- 
tive tariffs threaten the world’s peace. 
To those who would clearly under- 
stand the present-day industrial rela- 
tions between Germany and the United 
States, we cannot too strongly commend 
the admirable articles recently contrib- 
uted by Louis J. Magee to the Engi- 
neering Magazine, under the title, “The 
American and the German ‘Peril.’” 
From them may be obtained, not a 
technical discussion of tariff difficulties, 
but an appreciation of what each coun- 
try may get from the other, and a real- 
ization of the enormous expansion in 
their trade relations which would come 
if the business men of both countries 
were to make a careful study of each 
jother’s methods. Germany has already 
been doing this on a large scale, par- 
ticularly since the St. Louis Exposition, 
but, for too many Americans, ignorance 
of foreign conditions leads to a belief 
that there is no use in trying to find a 
way to increase our business abroad. 


Mr. Magee, who speaks after a resi- 
dence of fifteen years in Germany, 
optimistically believes, despite the shad- 
ow of Agrarian opposition, that “the 
two nations are going to understand 
each other better and get together in 
many future situations.” The coming 
year will count heavily in deciding this 
matter, and this ought to stimulate all 
who would prevent a tariff war, with 
all its ugly possibilities, and also win 
for this country the enlarged German 
market to be had, not for the asking, 
but by comparatively small labor. As 
Mr. Magee says: “Industrial America, 
on the whole, can be proud of its export 
business only when every factory can, 
with profit, place a certain percentage 
of its output in the foreign market.” 
The comparatively small percentage of 
that output now going to Germany is 
none the less endangered because Von 
Billow has saved the situation for a 
year. The question before our finan- 
ciers and manufacturers is simply whe- 
ther the Senate, as now appears, is 





wholly beyond reach of public opinion 
in everything touching the tariff, and 
whether our business world is calmly to 
sit by and await the loss of one of its 
best customers through the sheer stupid- 
ity and indifference of our legislators. 





IGNORANCE ABOUT SOUTH AMER- 
ICA. 


Mr. John Barrett, formerly Minister 
ty the Argentine Republic, and now our 
Minister to Colombia, is renewing his 
efforts to dispel “the lamentable ignor- 
ence that prevails general'v throughout 
the United States in regard to Central 
and South America.” Last year he of- 
fered prizes for essays by college stu- 
dents on historical and economic themes 
having to do with Spanish America. In 
a letter to the President of Columbia 
University, Mr. Barrett proposes sim- 
iar prizes for the present collegiate 
year. 

Whether several callege essays of 10,- 
600 words each will enlighten any but 
their writers, we should venture to 
doubt. Yet Minister Barrett is undoubt- 
erly right in alleging that a _ vast 
amount of misunderstanding and preju- 
dice characterizes our relations with the 
republics to the south of us, though am- 
ple knowledge is available. To say no- 
thing of books of travel and the works of 
historians and statesmen, our consular 
reports from South America have for 
years been stuffed with information de- 
signed to correct the mistaken attitude 
of our citizens towards that region. So 
has our diplomatic correspondence. Mr. 
Barrett himself labored faithfully, when 
at Buenos Ayres, to get it into the heads 
of Americans that their stupid tariff 
policy was what stood in the way of 
better relations and better trade with 
the Argentine. But no visible result 
was ever registered. There has been no 
lack of seed, but it has all fallen upon 
stony ground. The ignorance which Mr. 
Rarrett seeks to dissipate is largely wil- 
ful, of the kind which theologians call 
“judicial.” 

There is, however, one part of our 
ignorance of Spanish-Americans which 
is peculiarly extensive and unfortunate. 
We mean our total inability to appre- 
clate their opinion of us. Naturally, we 
are persuaded that we are the most lov- 
able as well as the most admirable peo- 
ple on earth, yet we are dimly aware, 
and are deeply puzzled at it, that the 
South Americans do not like us. They 
actually prefer a retrograde people like 
the Spaniards, or a race known to be 
frivolous if not wicked, such as tne 
French; and get on better even with 
the stiff English! Then they talk about 
“sympathies” and natural affinities, and 
ingratiating manners and national sen- 
timents, and other things which we do 
not in the least understand. There is, 
in fact, no more pathetic problem in 
international psychology than the pain- 
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ed surprise of Uncle Sam at discover- 
ing that he is not, with his “sister re- 
publics” of this hemisphere, the irre- 
sistible charmer that he had consider- 
ed himself. 

We have no wish to write an essay on 
that subject, but the statement of a few 
simple facts can do no harm. If the 
South Americans are cold towards the 
United States, it is an effect defective 
which comes by cause. Their suspicion 
and dislike have plainly deepened dur- 
ing the past ten years. This is admit- 
ted in official circles at Washington. It 
is reported by European observers. A 
writer on President Roosevelt's foreign 
policy in the last Edinburgh records 
the fact as indubitable. Why is it? Bad 
manners undoubtedly account for some- 
thing. "We have persistently been over- 
bearing and contemptuous in our deal- 
ings with the Latin Americans. The 
comic stage scarcely misrepresents the 
thing: one virile American is capable 
of knocking together the heads of six 
“dagoes.” That fairly mirrors our na- 
tional attitude; and it cannot be called 
conciliatory. In commercial relations, 
too, we have been blundering and tact- 
less. After having legislated so as to 
make a flowing trade with South Amer- 
ica impossible, we lay it up as a griev- 
ance against South Americans that they 
will not buy of us. Scarcely a session 
of Congress passes without an angry ref- 
erence, by indignant legislators, to the 
fact that Brazil and the Argentine and 
Chili take more goods from Europe than 
they do from us. This, again, is not 
exactly lubricating. 

All these things, however, might be 
dismissed by the South Americans as 
merely bad breeding and poor business, 
but they cannot so easily put aside the 
graver cause of their distrust. It is 
riot the absence of politeness, on our 
part, but of justice, of which they com- 
plain. They look upon the United States 
as a country which has several stand- 
ards of international fair dealing, and 
which applies its lowest and roughest 
to them. And this feeling of theirs has 
been distinctly heightened by the tone 
of President Roosevelt's public utter- 
ances respecting them. He has abound- 
ed, of course, in disclaimers of terri- 
torial ambition or aggrandizement at 
their expense. But they have a proverb, 
equivalent to our “deeds speak louder 
than words” (hechos son amores y no 
buenas razones), and they apply it to the 
President. Protest as he may, his real 
attitude, they think, is that of one who 
considers that they have no rights which 
can stand in the way of his wishes. 
They recall how brutally he proposed 
to “take the matter into our own hands” 
if Colombia stood upon her undoubted 
prerogative. And his talk about his 
“police power” over them, with his in- 
tention to move against them if they are 


“disorderly,” not only offends but dis-° 


quiets them. They see in it all a sign 





of overmastering contempt for them; 
and they know that, out of contempt, 
justice was never born. 

There is clear evidence in the South 
American press that President Roose- 
velt’s descent upon San Domingo has 
intensified the sentiment against us in 
all Central and South America. The 
question asked is, Where next is the 
Big Stick to fall? And if Minister Bar- 
rett were free to tell why Colombia is 
not ready to fall into our embraces, he 
would have a tale to unfold not only 
of foregoing wrongs, but of present re- 
fusal to do justice. Colombia is to-day, 
we are informed, asking our Govern- 
ment to agree to arbitrate the differ- 
ences between the two countries growing 
out of the events at Panama in 1903. 
She urges merely that a tribunal of im- 
partial jurists be permitted to decide 
whether President Roosevelt exceeded 
his powers, under either the treaty or 
the general law of nations. All such 
disputes, Mr. Roosevelt vehemently 
contended in the arbitration treaties 
which he urged upon the Senate last 
year, ought to be arbitrated; but we are 
told that he will not listen for a mo- 
ment to Colombia's plea. Arbitrate with 
a dago! Permit jurists to review my 
conduct! Well, so long as such an at- 
titude is taken, we fear that the preju- 
dice of South Americans against us can- 
not be removed even by the youngest 
essayist in our colleges. 


OUR THREAT TO CHINA. 


Beyond doubt, Secretary Root has re- 
ceived alarming reports from our con- 
suls in China, of a sort to make him and 
the President anxious about the situa- 
tion in that country. They are obvious- 
ly unwilling to accept the publicly ex- 
pressed opinion of the Chinese Minister 
that there is no ground for apprehension. 
In a recent interview he declared that 
there is no probability of another Boxer 
uprising. The existence of a serious 
boycott the Minister admits and de- 
plores, but the present anti-American 
movement is primarily the work of mer- 
chants and men of education, whereas 
the Boxer uprising was an outbreak of 
the lower classes, after a couple of 
famine years. Moreover, there are now 
no weak or sympathetic viceroys to 
connive at a revolt, as was the case in 
1900. Finally, the new Chinese army 
affords a security not available when 
hordes of Boxers were assuming control 
of the interior. 

Despite all this, there may be warrant 
for the formation of an expeditionary 
corps, or at least the grouping of cer- 
tuiu extra troops in and about Manila 
in the expectation of serious trouble and 
the need of protecting Americans. The 
President may desire to be even more 
forehanded than in 1900, when we were 
able to throw two regiments into Tien- 
tzin with comparative speed. But the 





frankness with which all preparations 
are announced and the anxiety of the 
Washington officials is proclaimed to the 
whole world, savors too much of “shirt 

sleeves diplomacy.” We are wholly at 
peace with China: so far as the official 
relations of the two nations are con 

cerned, there is not the slightest reason 
for the United States to prepare to vio 
late the integrity of Chinese territory. 
Every one can appreciate the serious sit- 
uation that would arise if the War De 
partment were to announce that, on a 

count of private news of impending trou 
ble in Japan or in Italy, which might 
endanger the lives of American citizens, 
troops were being assembled at the near 
est point of embarkment for the possible 
scene of hostilities. 

Even when the war with Spain was at 
hand, there were various efforts to ex 
plain away the first movements of reg 
ular troops towards the South. In the 
case of China, however, there is no 
concealment of any kind. The President 
believes there may be trouble, and off 
the troops go. The purpose of their go 
ing, their rendezvous in or near Manila 
the officers to command them in China, 
the preparatory mancuvres they are to 
carry out to fit themselves for service 
in China, are, as the Germans say, 
“tolled forth by a great bell."” Whether 
the Philippine Scouts shall be employed 
is also discussed. In short, the whole 
world is informed of every step without 
the slightest regard for China's feelings, 
and apparently without inquiring wheth- 
er all this will not offend the Chiness 
and intensify the already costly boy 
cott. The rest of the world is strang: 
ly unmoved. The Kaiser, who was so 
hot for revenge and bloodshed in 1900 
has not yet breathed any threats o 
fresh slaughter, or taken the slightest 
precautions to be ready, so far as is 
known. In England, France, and Italy, 
as in Germany, if there are preparations 
being made for another march to Pe 
kin, due regard for the feelings of Chi- 
na keeps the fact locked up in the rooms 
of the various general staffs. 


a 


It is not surprising that members of 
the Asiatic Association, composed of 
American merchants engaged in the 
China trade, are reported as being “con- 
siderably disturbed” over the Washing- 
ton Government’s openly announced 
military activities. Their advices coin- 
cide with those of the Chinese Minister, 
and they are reported to be eonvinced 
that the current talk of an uprising is 
best calculated to bring it about. In our 
opinion, their view is correct. The edu- 
cated Chinese know perfeetly weil that 
the United States would proceed in this 
way against no other great nation, and 
the facts, if not already published in 
China, are likely to be as widely and 
as quickly diffused in that Empire as 
have been the accounts of the American 
outrages against Chinese residents or 
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travellers. The vice-president of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company de- 
clares that our trade in China is “‘prac- 
tically gone,” as the result of our unfair 
treatment of the Chinese. At the very 
least, the residents of China will see 
in our action a determinedly hostile 
spirit, looking only for an excuse to land 
an army and perpetrate again some of 
the horrible crimes which thoroughly 
disgraced the so-called Christian troops 
in 1900 rhe attitude of our Govern- 
ment, in brief, is one of distrust and 
contempt, and smacks of the same spirit 
which makes the average American look 
upon every Chinaman as an underfed 
and overworked laundryman, to be 
kicked or stoned if the policeman’s back 

turned 

lo menace China is the wrong way to 
go about it. To allay the intense bit- 
terness with which Americans are re- 
varded in China, Congress must do jus- 
tice to. the Chinese nation; must adopt 
n treaty dealing with her subjects as 
with those of any other nation. She 
wants the assurance that her travel- 
lers will not be maltreated at our doors; 
that the whole Chinese population of a 
city like Boston shall not again be ar- 
rested in a body and shamelessly im- 
prisoned under conditions resembling 
those of the Black Hole of Calcutta; 
that her subjects shall not be excluded 
when emigrants from Bohemia and 
Hungary and Russia are freely admitted. 
Failing these healing measures, there 
will not for years be cordial relations 
between the two countries And if 
American troops are again landed in 
China, they will be opposed with a 
hatred more intense than that of 1900, 
and born of a consciousness of having 


suffered great injustice at our hands. 


THR VUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 
TROUPE. 

We refer to that aggregation of talent 

which is touring the State in the inter- 

est of Hearst as Municipal Ownership 


Covernot The manager of the Troupe 
one remember how “The Matthew 
Arnold Troupe” got reduced fares—is 


Mr. Max I[hmsen Hie is the gentleman- 
lv agent who set out to buy the Presi 
dency for Hearst In 1904. To buy a mere 
CGovernorship might seem, after that, 
something of a come-down for one of his 
abilities, but we presume the commis- 
sions are satisfactory. With him are 
assoclated certain ex-politiclans, ex-em- 
ployees of corporations, and ex-owners 
of a character 

This pleasing combination of perform- 
ers descends upon city after city with 
a fine derangement of the methods of 
i clreus and those of the advertisers of 

patent medicine. No sooner is thelr 
metaphorical tent pitched, than they 
clamorously call upon the public to walk 
up and see Hearst In his unrivalled feat 
of breaking the necks of three giant 








monopolies at once. In the streets the 
deft demonstrators set up their stands 
and open their satchels. Are you suf- 
fering from corruption? Try a box of 
Hearst’s Municipal Ownership Pills. Is 
the body politic covered with blotches? 
Cne application of Hearst’s Municipal 
Ownership Wash will be a sure cure. 
Meanwhile, the pavement is littered 
with handbills, sandwich-men parade up 
and down, cornets are sounded, and 
Tom Johnson’s famous Ohio campaign 
in a devil wagon is far outdone by the 
biare and glad publicity of the Hearst 
Municipal Ownership assault upon the 
Governorship of the State of New 
York. 

It all sounds like a bad joke, but we 
assure our readers that it is no laugh- 
ing matter. One of Murphy's errands at 
Albany the other day was to ascertain 
the true strength of the Hearst move- 
ment up the State, and all the politicians 
told him that Hearst was “coming 
strong.” There is, of course, no real 
Democratic organization throughout the 
Siate to withstand Hearst. What there 
was in 1904 was merely a shadowy per- 
scnal appurtenance of David B. Hill; 
and now that he has let go, the remains 
of it are for anybody to buy. And the 
purchase is going on swiftly. Word has 
gone out that the Hearst band wagon is 
cistinctly the one to climb into, and 
the rush to get aboard is reported to be 
furious. We hear of from 40 to 400 sig- 
natures a day being affixed to his peti- 
tions in a single county. The signers 
ere supposed to be filled with a burning 
desire that Hearst become a municipally 
owned Governor, and that at the same 
time a State Legislature be elected that 
shall have municipal ownership written 
on its heart. This is the sort of evi- 
dence which is being laid before Mur- 
phy. Its effect in inclining him to the 
alliance which Hearst is proposing can 
searcely be doubtful. For many weeks, 
now, the Hearst papers have not pictur- 
ed Murphy in convict’s garb. Nor have 
they shown him dining luxuriously at 
Delmonico’s (it is well known that 
Hearst always dines at Dennett's) while 
his poor deluded followers are gnawing 
their nails outside. On the other hand, 
Murphy's personal organ has left off at- 
tacking Hearst, reserving all its fire for 
Mayor McClellan; while the trip of the 
Tammany chief to Albany to explain 
to the Legislature through the eloquent 
and suddenly converted Cockran that 
the Wigwam is now in favor of the con- 
trol of publie utilities, is a pretty good 
proof that Murphy perceives the private 
utility of joining forces with Hearst. 
Neither man, of course, has a single per- 
sonal or political conviction that would 
stand in the way; and we shall doubt- 
less soon be gazing upon the edifying 
spectacle of two men, of whom one has 
said that the other is a thief and assas- 
sin, while the other has declared the first 
tc be an anarchistic murderer, taking 





sweet counsel together, all for the great- 
er glory of municipal ownership! 

The movement shows now many 
symptoms of a mounting craze. The 
very words “municipal ownership” are 
made a sort of mysterious and sacred 
symbol. An actual working plan to se- 
cure municipal ownership is the last 
thing the Troupe thinks of, or needs to 
think Of. You must not ask them where 
they are to find the necessary money, or 
how they are to get around the State 
Constitution. Such questions imply a 
certain sanity in the municipal-owner- 
ship extremists, whereas they give every 
sign of being afflicted with a mania. 
Very likely, if you pressed them, they 
would say that Gov. Hearst might sus- 
pend the Constitution for two years, or 
until his plans were carried out.’ Reason, 
measure, the hard facts of finance, the 


ugly facts of politics are all left out of © 


the reckoning. What is expected is that 
there will be a great rallying of the 
disappointed and discontented, of place- 
hunters and amiable enthusiasts and 
the mildly crack-brained, who, together 
with the labor-union vote and the Tam- 
many vote, are to win Hearst the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for Governor and 
sweep him into office. What will he do 
with it? Silly question! He will have 
been tremendously advertised, and that 
is enough. 

All this may be thought fantastic, un- 
heard-of, impossible. So it would have 
been twenty or even ten years ago. But, 
as the orators tell us, our ideals and 
morals have “improved” since then. Our 
political standards, at least, have been 
improved to the extent that the Hearst 
candidacy has now seriously to be reck- 
oned with. The clamor of it will fill the 
State. Republicans are affrighted by it, 
and decent Democrats know not where 
to turn. A man who, but for his money, 
which he pours out lavishly in politics, 
would never be thought of, heading a 
movement which, if not financed by him, 
would attract but few with brains in 
stable equilibrium, is raiding the chief 
office of the State, and sober people are 
saying that there is no means of beating 
him off. This is the political portent now 
confronting the citizens of New York. 
About it they will have to think, write, 
speak, act for months to come. 


WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS. 


A movement was set on foot some 
months ago by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Women’s Trade 
Union League, and women settlement 
workers to secure an Investigation by 
the Department of Labor into the indus- 
trial conditions of women in the United 
States. The plan met with the approval 
of President Roosevelt, who recommend- 
ed it to Congress, and of the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, who has asked 
for an additional appropriation to ena- 
ble the Department to carry on the 
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work. It ought not to be difficult to con- 
vince the committees on appropriations 


that such an investigation would be, 
merely as a basis for future legislation, 
amply justified. Interest in the wage- 


earning woman has passed the stage of 
curiosity and amusement. That 
now regarded as a serious element in the 
social as well as the industrial situation, 


she is 


is manifest. 

Most of the ills, real and imaginary, 
with which society is afflicted have been, 
at one time or another, laid at the door 
of the woman wage-earner. Race sui- 
cide, the decreasing marriage rate, the 
increasing divorce rate, wife desertion, 
undermined domesticity, even the disap- 
pearance of the cook, have been, among 
other calamities, ascribed to the in- 
iquitous tendency of the modern woman 
towards financial independence outside 
the home. It is a simple matter to make 
such charges, and under present circum- 
stances impossible either to prove or dis- 
prove them. We have practically no 
data to indicate the effect, social or oth- 
er, which has followed the entrance of 
women into industrialism. 

That important changes have occurred 
since women took to working for wages 
instead of for their board, no one can 
doubt. It remains to be proved that 
society has suffered. No one but a theor- 
izing sentimentalist maintained 
that any period constituted 
an idle They have, in fact, a! 
ways worked. The share of women in 
the world’s toll has not in- 
creased, and there is reason to doubt if 
it has changed radically in character. 
To demonstrate this theory, or else to 
disprove it, will be one result aimed at 
by the proposed inquiry. 

In a recent number of the Journal of 
Political Economy, University of 
Chicago women, Miss Breckenridge and 
Miss Abbott, publish a résumé of that 
part of the report of the twelfth census 
which deals with women engaged in 
gainful occupations. From these 
tics it appears that more than five mil- 
lion women were earning money in 1900, 
and that the rate of increase, for the 
decade, of wage-earning women was 
much greater than the corresponding 
rate for the employment of men. ‘The 
number of women in industry actually 
increased faster than the female popula- 
tion. The gain was not confined to the 
East, where immigration might be sup- 
posed to have caused it, but was mark- 
ed in all sections of the country. The 
census scheduled 303 occupations, and 
women appear in 295 of them. The only 
occupations in which they are not found 
are the United States army and navy, 
the fire departments, and “helpers to 
roofers, slaters, steam  boiler-makers, 
and brass workers.” Helpers in this 
sense mean unskilled workers who sup- 
ply physical strength. In almost all oc- 
cupations women are increasing. in 
only four important occupations 


ever 
women at 


class. 


probably 


two 


statis- 


are 
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they decreasing. It is rather amusing 
to find that the occupations which are 


becoming unpopular with women are of 


a character usually described as femi- 
nine—dressmakers, seamstresses, ser- 
vants, and waitresses Women dress- 
makers increased only 17.8 per cent 


between 1890 and 1900; men dressmakers 


increased 150 per cent. Women millin- 


ers increased 40.5 per cent men muil- 


Men appear also to 


the 


liners 340 per cent. 


be crowding women out of saloon 


the tailor shops, 
the 


business, the laundries 


and, to a certain extent, cotton 


mills. But women increased in all de 
partments of trade and transportation 
120.3 to men's 37.6 per cent Women 
distanced men in all but one of the 
five large groups of the census classifi- 
cation. The exceptional group was that 
of domestic and personal service 

The census, however, only enumer 
ates, and does not explain Sometimes 
its figures are gravely misleading If 
the statistics relating to the garment 


trades, for example, were accepted lite 
ally, the inquirer might receive the im 
pression that women are dropping need 
men are snatch 
When we 


increased in 


les and thread and that 
they fall 
seamstress eés 


ing them as read 
that 
the decade only 0.04 per cent., 


20.8 


women 
while men 
seamstresses increased cent., 
first, 


what was meant by 


per 


we gasp and afterwards wonder 
the term seamstress 
no light on the dis 


The census throws 


eamstress, a dress- 
Is the Italian wo- 
“sews pants” in a tenement 
Is the girl in 
a fashionable shirt-waist shop a dress- 
What is who 
performs simple tasks in a cloak-making 


tinction between a 
maker, and a tailor. 
man who 
a tailor or a seamstress? 


maker? the young girl 


factory? The census does not say 

Nor does it give any real information 
as to the competition between men and 
women in trades and professions, One 
is left to that and women 
performing substantially the 
tasks, but superficial observation 
of the facts disproves this hypothesis. 
We really do not know just how far, if 
at all, women have displaced men in 


industry; know exactly 


infer men 


are same 


even 


neither do we 


the extent of direct competition be- 
tween the sexes. The subject is of great 
importance. The study published in 


the Journal of Political Economy rightly 
points out that “with it is inextricably 
interwoven the vital 
men’s wages, and the more vital ques- 
of the the 
done by women, the dignity and perma 


question of wo- 


tion nature of work to be 
nence of their position in the industrial 


world, and the effect upon them of the 


work they do.” 


ASPECTS OF COMIC JOURNALISM. 

The resignation of Sir Francis C. Bur- 
nand, for twenty-five years editor of 
London Punch, reminds one how little 
that paper has been subject to the vicis- 





situdes of journalism As if by fore 


ordination, the admirable parodist, Owen 


Seaman, takes the head of the histork 


table; and Punch will, if anything, be 
more Punch than ever Others may 
change, but Punch retat i kind of 
Oiympian uniformity From its first 
number, sixty-five years ago, to the ] 

its outward appearance and = inward 
savor are practically identical. England 


has been in conspiracy to provide it wit 


talent. During the retiring editor's term 
of office the paper lost such art is 
Charles Keene, Du Maurier, and St 
John Tenniel; but it also saw the ri 

of Mr. Linley Sambourne’s forceful cat 

eature, of Mr. Raven-Hill’s delightful 
rusticities, of the nervous and most ex 
pressive art of the lamented Phil May 


in fact, barring an inclination to overt 


indulgence in rather trite doggere! 
jorum 


than in the past 


Punch’s has rarely been more 


tasty quarter-century 


Its only serious rival in the comie field 
has been Fliegende Blitte 

There is, of course, the prevailin 
American view that Punch is dull 


it is, in the sense that the best fun of 
the 


tantalizing to 


jocose family may 
the outsider A nudge to 


most 


the initiated may be sufficient to recall 
jokes proved by a thousand laughs; the 
uninitiated needs a clue. Now, Pu 
family is London—a family whose 
quaintance is tolerably worth while; 
and probably no one who has not imag 


inatively made himself familiar with the 


mood of London has any business with 
Punch at all. It is the homesickne for 
London that extends the ubseription 
list to the bounds of the Empire it i 


London thint 
the world 


the desire to know what 
of itself, of the provinces, of 
Punch in 


It represents London in the mood 


that makes readers for ever 
land. 
of intellectual dalliance as 

Blatter 
This 


two 


thoroughly 


ns Flieqae nide doe non Pru sian 


Germany representative quality 


fives to these comic papers some 


thing of the solemnity of instit 
No other 


continuity of 


nation has shown the sam 
humor. 


journalism, which in sheer literary and 


French comik 


artistic ability yields to none, is alwa 
prone to lapse into didactic and fa 
ly savage satire, or into crapulou if 
foonery. A genuine humor like Ga 
varni or Caran d’Ache is a rare j{ppart 
tion; the tendency is towards the por 


tentous caricature of Daumiler or Foratin 


few great names, but 
that kept 


In our own country, the absence: 


remembers a 
hardly the 


One 
journals them in 
pay. 
of anything like genuine comic j 
even striking We 


ism is more 


not with jour 


fact, the onls 


approximately mea 


with isolated names, and 


nalistic pedigrees. In 
caricaturists that 
sure up to the English or ¢ 
standards are those that work for the 
daily press. If Mr. McCutcheon should 
come East, it would shift the centre of 
gravity of nowapeper caricature; If Mr. 


tontinental 
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Rogers should quit Herald Square for 
Park Row, a great deal of political satire 
would take the Subway with him. 
Throughout American comic journalism 
the same lack of sequence is felt. The 
only thing that changes not is the cita- 
tion of those consecrated forms, the 
goat, the Irishman, the negro, the 
mother-in-law, the shrewish wife, the 
bibulous husband—*‘subjects of univer- 
sal interest,” the editor of a comic week- 
ly once sardonically called them. 

Comic journalism suffers equally 
among us from vulgarity and fastidious- 
ness. If to write and draw down to 
the least exacting sense of humor makes 
a fairly negligible comic press, to fol- 
low pseudo-wsthetic and pseudo-lit- 
erary ideals makes a periodical that, 
considered as pabulum for the comic 
spirit, is neither flesh, fowl, nor good 
red herring. In particular, the attempt 
at pictorial completeness works against 
anything like good humorous illustra- 
tion It is the day of the photograph, 
and frequently it seems as if the aim 
of illustrators was to apologize for the 
fact that they are not photographers, by 
making their drawings as photographic 
as possible. Now the zest of a joke 
lies in its brevity; and the shortest 
and most direct method is the best for 
the joke addressed to the eye. A few 
scratches of Keene's pencil, a scribble 
of Hokusai's brush point, afford an in- 
fallible hieroglyph for a laugh; and one 
need not ask far among artists to learn 
that these notes, abstract, exacting as 
regards thought and selection, economi- 
cal as regards technical means, are yet 
far more valuable pictorially than what 
the layman calls a “finished” drawing. 

The French and Germans have main- 
tained the true tradition of caricature. 
The English have kept it, with the ad- 
ditional advantage, referring to comic 
journalism, of a settled social order, a 
common range of personal interests, and 
a somewhat uniform sense of humor. 
Hecause Mr. Gould of the Westminster 


Gazette, for example, takes counsel of 
his public, and not of the drawing-mas- 
ter, his caricatures have the matter in 
them. When he represents Mr. Cham- 


berlain in the boat, reassuring sinking 
Mr. Balfour with the words, “If you 
shouldn't come up, Arthur, may I keep 
the boat?” he counts on a public versed 
on the chances of the river, and in its 
humors. The same drawing would lose 
half its appeal in New York or Paris. 
Until New York has developed a sim- 
ilar common fund of experience, it will 
hardiy have comic papers of the true 
metal, Mr. John La Farge has some- 
where described a work of art as essen- 
tially a transaction between two par- 
ties: the man who makes it and the 
man who sees it. The work itself is 
merely the occasion of a kind of under- 
standing, a compromise, if you will, be- 
tween what the artist put into it and 








what the layman makes out of it. This 
principle is doubly true of wit and hu- 
mor. Their quality depends upon the 
quality of the audience. We have given 
Mark Twain his millions of readers, but 
we have not yet developed the public 
that requires its discreet weekly service 
of humorous comment on the week’s 
happenings. We stand haif-way between 
pioneer and urbane conceptions of the 
comic, and nothing will hasten the pro- 
cess more than a fairly clear idea of aims 
among editors and illustrators. Cer- 
tainly neither the current bufoonery 
nor the affected artistry of the few that 
deal with “society,” is making effectu- 
ally for the gratification of the mind or 
even for the mere tickling of the ribs. 








MAURICE AND THE WORKINGMEN’S 
COLLEGE. 


LONDON, February 3, 1906. 


In 1854 the Workingmen’s College was 
founded by F. D. Maurice and his friends, 
among whom were numbered Kingsley, 
Ludlow, Tom Hughes, and Lowes Dickin- 
son. On the 20th of January, 1906, the col- 
lege moved from its old home in Great Or- 
mond Street and took possession of a new, 
large and commodious building in another 
part of London, built and admirably suited 
for a collegiate institution which supplies 
to a body of workingmen an education, and 
also social advantages, in many ways re- 
sembling the educational and other bene- 
fils obtainable by richer men at our uni- 
versities. The opening of these new build- 
ings {s not the sort of fact which is tele- 
graphed across the Atlantic. Yet it is an 
ovent of quite possibly more permanent im- 
pertance than the striking issue of a gen- 
eral election which may, after all, like 
many electoral victories or defeats, pro- 
duce few results which are long remem- 
bered. In any case, the history and the 
fortunes of the Workingmen’s College cre- 
ated by Maurice may, from two different 
points of view, be of some interest to the 
readers of the Nation. 

The college is much more than a mere 
memorial of its founder: it is a monument 
which displays a side of his genius that is 
often forgetten. To his devoted admirers 
Maurice appeared the English theologian 
of his age. To most men of the generation 
among whom he exerted the greatest influ- 


euce—to persons, that is to say, who flour- 
ished between 1850 and 1870—he often ap- 
peared to be something of a mystic, who, 


since they did not understand him, they 
souvtimes too hastily assumed could not be 
understood. Many even of those who 
stood quite apart from the theological doc- 
trines cf which he was the earnest ex- 
ponent, felt him to be a man of the highest 
intellectual power. “I have always 
thought,” wrote John Mill, “that there was 
more intellectual power wasted in Maurice 
than in any other of my contemporaries. 

; The nearest parallel to him, in a 
moral point of view, is Coleridge, to whom, 
in merely intellectual power, apart from 
poetical genius, I think him decidedly su- 
perior.”” Even this critic, who found the 
greutest difficulty in accounting for the 
possession of the highest mental and moral 
gifts ty a thinker who came to moral and 





religious conclusions so different from those 
reached by himself, felt a “deep 
respect for Maurice’s character and pur- 
poses, as well as for his great mental 
gitts.” In truth, Maurice was one of those 
rare teachers whose goodness, wisdom, and 
disinterestedness, and unbounded zeal for 
the premotion of everything which was 
govd, noble, and holy, was, so to speak, 
alraost visible. 

But while Maurice’s character, as per- 
sonally known to his contemporaries or as 
handed down to a succeeding generation by 
an admirable biography, possessed the un- 
told attraction of goodness and nobility, 
yet many Englishmen, while fully sensible 
to his virtues and his charm, have always 
felt that he was a mystic, and have drawn 
the inference, for which there exists little 
valid justification, that mysticism means 
the sort of dreaminess which makes a man 
unpractical, and unfits him for doing much 
good work in this very workaday world. 
They imagine that the life of a theologian 
in whom they trace mystical tendencies 
must in some way or other have been, to 
use Mill’s expression, though not exactly 
in the sense in which Mill employs it, 
“wasted.”” The Workingmen’s College is 
the abiding confutation of this singularly 
erroneous idea. Its whole history proves 
that its founder possessed two rare gifts 
constantly lacking in men reputed to be 
specially endowed with hard common sense. 
He possessed at once the insight to perceive 
the real wants of the men and women 
among whom he lived, and also the inge- 
nuity to devise the means by which to 
meet these needs. Long, indeed, before 
1854, philanthropists and reformers to 
whom the meed of high praise should never 
be denied, had pressed upon the public the 
duty of educating the English people; but 
the preachers of this sound doctrine tended 
to identify education with the diffusion of 
useful knowledge, and felt with James Mill 
as if, from an educational point of view, 
“all would be gained if the whole popula- 
tion were taught to read, and all sorts of 
opinions were allowed to be addressed to 
them by word of mouth and in writing.” 
Maurice, in common with many other good 
men, perceived that this ideal of education 
was inadequate, and that it did not pro- 
vide, for the best of the working classes, 
the real benefits which, even in 1832, Eng- 
lish universities conferred upon the most 
fortunate of their students—that is to say, 
a liberal interest in various forms of cul- 
ture, and especially in literature, and also 
the inestimable, though hardly definable, 
training created in the best of our colleges 
by the habits and traditions of college life. 
He longed to give to intelligent wage- 
earners something like collegiate education. 
Many shared his desire, and this sympathy 
with his object gathered round him a body 
of zealous associates. 

Maurice went, however, a step further 
than merely pointing to a fine ideal. He 
perceived the means by which this ideal 
might be more or less realized. He saw, as 
few had done, that workingmen of intelli- 
gence, when not oppressed by too severe 
toll, could and, as the fact has proved, 
would give their evenings to education. He 
saw, also, that an institution might be 
formed wherein education might be com- 
bined with common social life; that you 
might, in fact, create a school for work- 
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ingmen which was no mere mechanics’ in- 
stitute, but was in a true sense a real col- 
lege. He further anticipated with truth 
that many among the best university grad- 
uates would freely labor at bestowing upon 
others the knowledge which they them- 
selves had obtained at the universities, 
and obtained, in many cases, through the 
liberality of founders and benefactors. The 
Workingmen’s College has been the prac- 
tical fulfilment of Maurice’s ideas. It is a 
college open to workingmen; it is a college 
where teaching takes place in the evening; 
it is a college which has kept before itself 
the constantly expanding ideal of a liberal 
education; it is a college where the stu- 
dents, many of whom have belonged to it 
and labored in and for it during their whole 
lifetime, have acquired during the last fifty 
years the best traditions of English univer- 
sity life. One fact among a hundred ex- 
emplifies the success of Maurice’s experi- 
ment. The means for acquiring the new 
buildings whicn the college now occupies 
were supplied in part by a legacy of £5,000 
or £6,000 from one who in his youth 
had been a student at the college, and, 
though his name was hardly known to most 
of its members, recollected through life 
and with gratitude the benefit conferred 
upon him by his collegiate education. 


The college is not only a living monu- 
ment to the genius of Maurice, it is also 
an illustration of that desire to do away 
with class feuds and animosities which was 
the best characteristic of English life dur- 
ing the last fifty years and more. This is 
a trait to which the future historian of the 
nineteenth century may, we trust, do jus- 
tice, but it is a feature of English life 
which is apt to escape attention amidst 
the rant, the cant, and the turmoil of 
general elections and party conflicts. This 
desire for reconciliation is to be found 
in the reformers of every class and school. 
Bentham, Arnold, Cobden, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Maurice, and thousands of men in- 
fluenced by these leaders and teachers, all 
desired a policy of reconciliation, though 
they pursued it by very different means. 
The earlier reformers, whether typified by 
Bentham or by Sydney Smith, aimed at 
repealing all laws and amending all in- 
stitutions which were obviously unjust or 
demonstrably harmful to the poor. Phil- 
anthropists such as Lord Shaftesbury were 
prepared to go somewhat further, and, at 
the risk of even dangerous interference 
with trade, put a stop to any mode of 
manufacture which was injurious or was 
deemed injurious either to children or to 
women. Free trade itself, though an 
economic doctrine favorable to the growth 
of commerce, was considered by Cobden 
and Bright to be intimately connected, if 
not necessarily bound up, with justice to 
the poor and needy. All these men had 
more or less accomplished their work by 
1854. Maurice and his disciples went a 
step beyond; they wished not only to en- 
sure justice for workingmen, but to sym- 
pathize with and gain in return the sym- 
pathy of wage-earners. To call Maurice a 
Socialist is, we now know, as absurd as 
to call him either a heretic or, in the or- 
dinary sense of the term, a Free-thinker; 
but Maurice and his friends wished to rec- 
ognize what they deemed the good side of 
Socialism, and shared fully the passionate 
indignation of Socialists against any social 
arrangements which might seem to base the 





prosperity of a state upon the poverty or 
misery of the mass of the people. These 
men, though they knew it not, believed as 
firmly as Bentham that any society ought 
te exist for the happiness of the greatest 
number of its members; if, as may be 
said with truth, Maurice or Arnold substi- 
tuted welfare for happiness, they assur- 
edly failed to see that the happiness aimed 
at by the Utilitarians included welfare. 
This difference is now of little impor- 
tance. The noticeable matter is the ex- 
tiaordinary success with which the labors 
of many men of different schools were 
crowned. Free trade removed a root of 
bitterness which did more than any revo- 
lutionary doctrines to set class against 
class. The prosperity which it induced 
deprived Chartism of its power, and, great- 
ly to the benefit of the nation, delayed 
democratic change till it could be carried 
out without provoking either revolutionary 
or reactionary violence. To attribute any- 
thing like this widespread effect to 
the Christian Socialism of Maurice, of 
which the genuine Christianity is now much 
more noticeable than the very moderate 
Socialism, would be absurd. Yet the move- 
ment of which the College is at once the 
memorial and the permanent result, did 
much. It opened friendly communications 
between the wealthy classes and the wage- 
earners; it was a sign and a cause of a 
wide change; it led men to consider with 
fairness doctrines which even the reform- 
ers of an earlier generation had treated as 
heresies; it brought men of all classes 
nearer to one another. 

‘L’Btape,’ a French novel which is, un- 
like most French novels, a sort of re- 
ligious tract, describes a society for the 
education and enlightenment of Parisian 
artisans. This school bears a resemblance 
to the Workingmen’s College. A _ priest 
who, an ardent Catholic and a fervent Lib- 
eral, believes that Catholicism is the true 
friend of democracy, appears at this col- 
lege, if we may so call it, and tries to 
preach his doctrine to its students. They 
refuse him a hearing, meet his attempted 
arguments with threats of personal vio- 
lence. The scene imagined by Bourgef is 
probably drawn in too strong colors, yet 
the ‘Vérité’ of Zola, which is, in its tone 
and intention, the exact antithesis to 
‘L’Btape,’ leads from one point of view to 
the same conclusion. From both novels 
we gather that the Conservative and the 
Liberal, the priest and the workingman, 
are divided from one another in France 
by inveterate hostility. The gulf which 
divides them is too wide to be passed 
over, yet a calm inquirer finds it difficult 
to believe that France can prosper un- 
less this gulf can be bridged. However 
this be, the Workingmen’s College is one 
of the many evidences of good will among 
different classes created by the strenuous 
efforts of good men during now more than 
fifty years. It is this good will which, as 
long as it lasts, is the real strength of 
modern England. AN OBSERVER. 


NAPOLEON VICTIM OF HIS CLAN. 
Paris, February 2, 1906. 


The personality of Napoleon the Great 
has a curious hold on all who once become 
interested in it: I allude especially to the 
historians. Thiers gave a great part of his 








life to the study of the Consulate and the 
Empire. We have at present two histo- 
rians who are devotees of Napoleon, M 
Vandal, who continues the history of the 
rise of Napoleon in the period of the Di- 
rectory, and M. Frédéric Masson; they both 
owe their popularity to their hero worship, 
and they must strike a_ very 
sive chord in the public, as their success 
has not been impaired by the deplorable 
failure of the Second Empire, which, hav 
ing begun with a coup d'état, ended in the 
loss of the provinces for France The 
present generation has no desire whatever 
to return to the Imperial system; it has 
for the person of Napoleon I. a sort of 
poetic admiration; it has the feeling that 
he was an exceptional being, and that he 
was in reality the beginning and the end 
of an era. 

M. Masson has just published the sev- 
enth volumeof his ‘Napoleon et sa Famille.’ 
This indefatigable writer tells us that, 
though he has already written twenty-one 
volumes on his prodigious hero, he is far 
from having exhausted his subject; he has 
still several volumes to publish. He pro 
phesies that, after he has accomplished his 
task, there will be still much to find and 
many materials for other works. His pas 
sion for his hero makes one think of a 
painter who is in love with a model, and 
is never tired of making sketches of his 
idol and of giving her a place in all his 
compositions. The new volume embraces 
the years extending from 1811 to 1813, dur- 
ing which were prepared the fatal events 
that marked the downfall of the most ex- 
traordinary fortune that history offers to 
our meditations. The date of the great 
disasters has not yet arrived, but these 
disasters are, so to speak, in germ in the 
general state of Europe, in the combina- 
tions of the enemies of Napoleon and of 
France. 

The preface, or rather the “avant-pro- 
pos,”’ of the new volume is of high Iinter- 
est, as it propounds the general theory of 
M. Masson regarding the Napoleonic pe- 
riod. This, though it lurked in all his pre- 
ceding works, had not yet found its defin- 
itive expression. In his opinion, the ob- 
stacle to Napoleon's gigantic plans of dom- 
ination over Europe came not only from 
the great Powers themselves, and from 
England, whom he found directly unattack- 
able and who subsidized the armies of the 
Continent, but also from the stupidity, the 
worthlessness, the ingratitude of his own 
brothers and sisters. He dreamed of sur 
rounding the French Empire with satellites, 
who could move onlyin his orbit; his Corsi- 
can and clannish instincts inclined him to 
choose these satellites from among his own 
family and those connected therewith; but 
they all disappointed him; they identified 
themselves with the interests of the coun- 
tries over which they ruled; they believed 
themselves to be sovereigns by divine right, 
they tried in every way to escape from the 
domination of the Emperor. 

“In my volume vil.,” writes M. Masson, 
“I consider less the action exercised by 
Napoleon upon his family than that ex- 
ercised by it on his work. It is no longer 
Napoleon who raises his brothers or de- 
grades them; it is they who make them- 
selves the artisans of his fall. It is not he 
who imposes his laws on them, it is they 
who, consciously or unconsciously, by their 


errors or by their crimes, prepare his ruin. 
Their acts are most of them accomplished 


respon- 
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outside of his control, of his authority, of 
his will; but this is in virtue of the dele- 
gation he has granted them, of the powers 
he has bestowed, of the system which he 
has established. Thus, they are bound so 
closely to his conception of government 
that, if he is not historically responsible 
for many of their acts, he must bear the 
chastisement for them The instruments 
which he chose and employed were bad; he 
made them worse by his veto or his com- 
pliance After the death of Na- 
poleon, each of his brothers published or 
inspired apologetic memoirs, in which they 
tried to throw upon Napoleon the respon- 
sibility for their family disaster; they gave 
themselves certificates of intelligence, gen 
erosity, loyalty, liberalism.” 

M. Masson does not attempt to write the 
complete history of the countries which 
were for a while submitted to the Napo 
leonic rule; he has little doubt that many 
papers have been destroyed, and he has 
confined his efforts to a sort of résumé, 
sufficient to give a just idea of Napoleon's 
relations with his family He makes his 
acquainted with the feelings and 
actions of Madame, Napoleon's mother, of 
Joseph, Louis, Lucien, Jerome, Fesch, Flise, 


readers 


Pauline, Caroline. Thus limited, his task 
was still very great 

I have an account,” he says, “of a sec- 
ondary play which interweaves itself with 
the principal drama and of almost secon- 
dary scenes. My personages appear for some 
minutes in the forefront, they even influ- 
ence the end: but they are nevertheless 
secondary, and their characters, however 
curious they appear to me, are never drawn 
in traits of beauty or of heroism.” 


Volume vii. begins with an account of 
the Council of 1811, and of the struggle be- 
tween the Emperor and the Sacred College 
Napoleon wished to give the universal Em 
pire a universal Church. The negotiations 
with Pius VII. respecting these religious 
matters have lost much of their interest; 
but they had a very brutal end. The Pope 
was arrested and taken prisoner to Fon 
taulnebleau 

it may be sald that the fortune of the 
Bonaparte family was at its height in the 
year 1811. M. Masson occupies himself first 
with Pauline, who had followed Madame to 
i-Chapelle. He describes her society, 


Aix 
her intimacy with Montrond, with Canon 
ville, her amusements; he speaks of her ex 
travagance. King Jerome, in Westphalia, 
acquired neither consideration nor authori- 
iy. His army, his kingdom, were really given 
up to Davout, who disposed at his pleasure 
of the Hanoverian battalions. The funds in 
the Treasury “are as much my property,” 
wrote Napoleon to his brother as what | 
may have in the Bank of France."" Jerome 
was not unintelligent; he understood what 
dangers threatened the Napoleonic dom 
ination, with such a system of tyranny. Je 
rome was anxious to play his part in a 
mreat war; he considered “that Westphalia 
was loat to him, and placed all his hopes 
in Hie army and in the command he might 
obtain in it 

Louls was tll and hypochondriacal. He 
left Holland without renouncing his throne, 
hia people-—what he called his country. He 
complained constantly of Napoleon, who not 
only had robbed him of the crown, but had 
polsoned hia life I have,” he writes to 
Lucien been maltreated, from my youth, 
Napoleon firat forced a 


by my brother.” 
crown on him, and then an abdication; he 
already had forced a wife on him. Louis is 
a victim; he writes volumes on his misfor- 
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tunes, from Gritz, where he was living at 
the time, under the name of Count de Saint- 
Leu. He writes a poem, “Marie, ou les 
Peines de l’'Amour,” and is more occupied 
with his mediocre verses than with any- 
thing else 

Shall we follow Hortense in her journeys, 
in her villeggiaturas? Lucien’s movements 
offer greater interest. He arrived in Eng- 
land at the end of 1810. He writes: “The 
tyrant has made a mistake. It gratifies me 
that, notwithstanding his desire to disgrace 
her [his wife Alexandrine], the news of 
the reception which is given us here will 
come to his ears, and that the image of 
your mother [he was writing to his chil- 
dren] received by the noble English of this 
island will pursue him and irritate him in 
the midst of his imperial feasts."" Lucien 
and his wife went to Ludlow, where Lord 
Powis offered them the hospitality of 
Dinham House. Soon afterwards, Lucien 
bought for £9,000 sterling an estate near 
Worcester and Ludlow. He also began work 
on a poem, “Charlemagne.” His wife writes 
secretly a poem on “Bathilde, Reine des 
Francs.” 

It is rather fatiguing to attend M. Masson 
in his excursions from one member of the 
Imperial family to another; he takes us 
from Lucien to Elise, to Caroline,to Murat, 
to Joseph, observing only a chronological, 
not a logical order. The details about Murat 
are among the most interesting portions. 
M. Masson judges him well, and renders full 
justice to his courage: 

“Murat is the most admirable soldier, the 
most astonishing leader, the cavalry officer 
who on the battlefield has the clearest 
view and the promptest action, a form of 
boldness which belongs only to him, a 
désinvolture in the presence of death which 
makes it of little account to those who fol- 
low him As long as he takes the 
aggressive, he is unique; on the defensive, 
he is flat, loses his power, gets discouraged; 
against misfortune he opposes neither re- 
sistance nor tenacity.” 

During the Russian campaign, the Em- 
peror confides to him four corps d’armée, 
twelve divisions, thirty-six thousand horse, 
the most astonishing mass of cavalry that 
has been seen in modern warfare; he leads 
it very badly. He says to an officer sent 
him by the Emperor: “Tell the Emperor 
that I have conducted the vanguard of the 
French army further than Moscow; but I 
am bored, you understand? I am bored. I 
want to go to Naples to occupy myself with 
His subjects? Truly he had 
with the 


my subjects.”’ 
made himself popular in Naples 
lazzaroni by his theatrical ways; but would 





he have been if he had not been chosen and 
supported by Napoleon’? It was the funda- 
mental error of Murat, of his wife Caroline, 
of Joseph in Spain, to belluve in their in- 
dependence; they were all nothing, if not 
the vassals of Napoleon. It was Napoleon's 
mistake to take such instruments for his 
gigantic projects; he could not say, “Uno 
avulso, non deficit alter’; he made choice 
only in his own clan, and the most intelli- 
gent member of his family, Lucien, had be- 
come his bitter enemy 
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THE LATE KING OF DENMARK 


To THe Eprror or Tum NATION: 
Sin: In the number of your highly es- 








teemed paper for February Ist I ran across 
the following lines: 

“Few monarchs have been more sorely 
tried than King Christian. Early in his 
reign the Danish Duchies were torn from 
his kingdom by Germany, and England per- 
mitted the spoliation with a supineness that 
aroused Mr. Robert Cecil (later Lord Salis- 
bury) to his highest flights of satire.”’ 

By the Danish Duchies you understand the 
Duchies of Holstein and Schleswig. 

Permit me to suggest some remarks, the 
correctness of which may be easily ascer- 
tained. 

(1.) The Duchy of Holstein is, and has 
always been, more thoroughly German than 
any other part pr portion of Germany since 
the times of Hengist and Horsa of mythical 
fame. It has never been a part of Denmark. 
Under the Holy Roman Empire it was part 
of the Lower Saxon Circle or District; it 
was also included in the German Confedera- 
tion established at the Congress of Vienna. 
it was connected with Denmark precisely in 
the same way as Hanover was with Great 
Britain. From George Il. to the death of 
William IV. the electors and kings of Han- 
over were kings of Great Britain. From 
Christian [. till the death of Frederik VII., 
the Dukes of Schleswig-Holstein were kings 
of Denmark. As in England Queen Vic- 
toria succeeded to the throne under the 
laws of England, while under the Salic law 
prevailing in Germany the Duke of Cum- 
berland ascended the throne of Hanover, so 
on the death of Frederik VII. Christian IX. 
succeeded to the throne of Denmark, while 
Duke Frederik of Schleswig-Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Augustenburg was called to the 
throne of Holstein and Schleswig under the 
laws of Germany prevailing in those old 
German provinces. The fact that Duke 
Frederik of Augustenburg (father to the 
present Empress) was euchred out by Bis- 
marck, has nothing to do with this case. 

(2.) The first King of Denmark of the 
Oldenburg line, Christian I. of Oldenburg, 
was also elected Duke by the estates of 
Holstein and Schleswig on condition that 
those two countries should remain united 
forever (up ewig ungedeelt). This fundamen- 
tal law was broken in 1846 by Christian 
VIII. of Denmark, who, under coercion of the 
mob of Copenhagen, issued an open letter, 
in which he declared his intention to extend 
the law of succession in Denmark to his 
German Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. 
For an answer, the estates of Holstein and 
Schleswig set up a provisional government 
of their own and took up arms in defence 
of their rights. They were defeated in the 
battle of Idstedt and turned over to the 
good graces of Denmark by the German 
Confederation. Schleswig was incorporated 
into Denmark by another coup d'état in 
1863. Then followed the war of 1864, which 
settled the Danish claims for good. 

(3.) That Great Britain was very anxious 
to prevent the establishment of an inde- 
pendent German state at the mouth of the 
river Elbe, and was even more opposed to 
the annexation of Schleswig and Holstein by 
Prussia, is well known. War was avoided 
only by the obstinate opposition of the 
Queen. The details are interestingly relat- 
ed in the Memoirs of the Earl of Malmes- 
bury. 

(4.) The high flights of satire on the part 
of Mr. Robert Cecil, later Lord Salisbury, 
show conclusively how little even better in- 
formed English statesmen of his period 
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cared for truth and fair play outside of 
their own national affairs. Nor did his 
sneering remarks, that the Germans had 
better save the Baltic provinces from Rus- 
sian oppression, reflect much credit on his 
common sense. Courland and Livonia, 
though partly colonized by Germans some 
800 years ago, have never been part of Ger- 
many; 90 per cent. of their inhabitants are 
of Slavic stock, while Holstein has always 
belonged to Germany and is inhabited only 
by Germans, and Schleswig at least by an 
overwhelming majority of the German race 
As even divine Homer was sometimes 
caught napping, so we may assume that 
Mr Robert Cecil was half-asleep when he 
committed these uncommonly silly remarks 
to his diary. 

(5.) The late King Christian IX. was not 
a member of the royal house of Denmark 
by birth, nor was he a Dane by blood or 
born in Denmark. He simply was one of 
the many German princelings without pat- 
rimony or expectations. His wife was a 
niece of King Christian VIII.; and since no 
heirs were born te Christian VIII. and 
Frederik VII., her husband of the Gliicksburg 
line was designated to the throne of Den- 
mark, after the late Grand Duke Peter of 
Oldenburg had politely refused to accept 
the honor. Neither the Queen of England 
nor the Empress Dowager of Russia was 
born a princess of Denmark; but fortunate- 
ly very few people knew about it. Many of 
the troubles of King Christian IX. during 
the first years of his reign were caused by 
the fact that the most zealous Danes (most- 
ly of the city of Copenhagen) were distrust- 
ful and opposed to him on account of his 
German birth. 

Trusting that you will find these objec- 
tions historically correct, I remain, with 
great respect, your faithful reader, 

Dr. E. SCHRADER 


1311 Spracue Avevur, Spokane, Wasr., 
February 9, 1906. 











NIETZSCHE’S WORKS IN ENGLISH 


To THE Epitror OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Our attention has been called to 
an editorial on “The Function of an En- 
dowed Press” in a recent edition of the 
Nation, in the course of which the writer 
adverts to the incident of the appearance 
of two volumes of Nietzsche’s works pro- 
duced by a London publisher. The late 
firm of Henry & Co. brought out two vol- 
umes of Nietzsche, and these were later 
taken over by Unwin, who brought out 
the third and fourth. In this country we 
publish these four volumes of translations 
of Nietzsche’s works: ‘Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra: A Book of All and None,’ ‘A Gen- 
ealogy of Morals,’ ‘The Case of Wagner, 
the Twilight Idols, Nietzsche contra Wag- 
ner,’ ‘The Dawn of Day.’ It occurs to us 
that the writer of the editorial in ques- 
tion may perhaps be interested to know 
this; and if he and his friends will sup- 
port us by buying the third and fourth 
volumes, we should be perhaps encouraged 
to go on. 

Seriously, however, the point seems to 
be that enterprises of this kind to which 
the writer of the article in the Nation re- 
fers are undertaken from time to time; 
and that when they drop from the hands of 
one publisher they are apt to be taken up 
by another. Without going into particular 
instances, we think it may be said that a 





The Nation. 


great deal of serious literature, including 
serious current literature, is published 
both here and in England at prices similar 
to those which are charged for current 
fiction And while, of course, it is true 
that fiction has come to occupy a more 
prominent place in the public eye and on 
the book counters than serious literature, 
so that your editorial writer is entirely 
justified in suggesting that fiction and ser- 
ious literature do not appear side by side 
and on equal terms, yet we have reason 
to know that the amount of serious litera- 
ture which is bought and read throughout 
this country is entirely disproportionate 
to the amount of attention which its cir- 
culation attracts We would venture to 
submit that the devotion of the American 
reading public to fiction, to the exclusion 
of more serious books, does not obtain to 
the extent which appearances would seem 
to indicate.—Very truly yours 
For the Macmillan Company 
HERBERT P. WILLIAMS 


New York. February 19, 1906 


THE “MEDUSA” OF THE UFFIZI GAL- 
LERY 
To THE EbDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: M. Corrado Ricci, the eminent direc- 
tor of the Florentine galleries, made an 
interesting announcement recently in the 
Istituto Germanico of Rome, which was 
reprinted in the Marzocco of Florence 
for December 17, 1905 It concerns the 
famous head of ‘“‘“Medusa”’ in the Uffizi Gal- 
lery, hitherto attributed to Leonardo da 
Vinci. M. Rieci observes that the spread- 
ing of error is generally more rapid and 
becomes more deeply rooted than that of 
truth. As a case in point, the splendid pic- 
ture by Titian in the Borghese Gallery in 
Rome, representing “Venus and Medea,” 
is still called in catalogues, photographs, 
and even in histories of art, by its false title 
of “Sacred and Profane Love.’ The so- 
called “Beatrice Cenci” in the Barberinf 
Gallery is generally attributed to Guido 
Reni. Though itis proved that Reni did not 
come to Rome until several years after 
the beheading of the renowned Roman par- 
ricide, the legend of his painting the 
beautiful girl a few days before her death 
is too popular to be easily uprooted. Yet 
the canvas surely represents a Sibyl 

The authenticity of this “Medusa” of 
Leonardo had been already doubted But 
an allusion of Vasari’s and the persistent 
force of error have thus far carried 
more weight than technical, historical, or 
wsthetic opinions. Vasari speaks (‘Vite,’ 
iv., p. 32, Florence, 1879) of a hideous 
beast which Leonardo painted on the cross- 
section of a fig tree for a countryman 
while our painting is square and painted 
on Dutch oak. That alone is sufficient proof 
that this is not the Florentine “Medusa” 
of which Vasari speaks He writes also 
of another “Medusa"’ begun by Leonardo, 
but whichremained unfinished, while that of 
the Uffizi is complete in detail and design 
So neither of these two mentioned by Va- 
sari can be identified with the Uffizi pic- 
ture, and we can only conclude that all 


trace of them is lost 

But M. Ricci has found a very satisfac- 
tory solution to this vexed question. In 
an inventory of the “guardaroba ducale” 
of the end of the sixteenth or the begin- 
ning of the following century, one reads 
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that the head of a Medusa “was presented 
to S. E. by the page of M. Philippe de 
Viq., ete. In a catalogue of 1769 the same 
picture is pat down as a “Medusa in the 
Flemish manner.” It is only in the follow 
ing catalogue (1784) that for the firat tim 
the picture appears attributed to Leo 
nardo da Vinci. From that date on, erro: 
flourishes, and we always find the pleture 
appearing among Leonardo's works 
Even if these documents were not convit 

ing enough, Italian artists alway repre 
sented the Medusa full-face, while in the 
Uffizi picture the head is horizontal 
and in profile; all the hideous animals, so 
realistic, so carefully finished, reveal 
Northern ideas and treatment, and con 
vince us that this head of Medusa in the 
Uffizi Gallery could never have come from 
the brush that gave us “la Gioconda.” 
UMBERTO GNOLI 


Pisa, February 2, 1906 


Notes. 


The second series of “Ancient Records,’ 
whose publication has been undertaken by 
the University of Chicago, is now issuing 
from its Press, viz., ‘Ancient Reeords iu 
Egypt,’ by Prof. James H. Breasted of th: 
University It is first of the three con 
templated, and the present volume is on 
of four to appear at intervals before July 
An index will probably be supplied. Prof 
Robert F. Harper's ‘Ancient Records of 
Assyria and Babylonia,’ and the late Pre 
ident Harper's ‘Ancient Records of Pal 
tine,’ are still somewhat indeterminat: 

The well-known articles on American 
history contributed by Alexander Johnston 
to Lalor’s ‘Cyclop@dia of Political Set 
ence’ have been arranged by Prof. Jam: 
A. Woodburn of Indiana University in 
the form of a continuous narrative, und 
the title of ‘American Political History 
1763-1876’ (2 vols., Putnams). Of the worth 
of the articles themselves there is, of 
course, no question, and the work of th: 
editor seems to have been, on the whol« 
skilfully performed. It is a pity, howeve: 
if the job was to be done at all, tha! 
some of the details should not have been 
more carefully attended to A reasonabl 
modification of phraseology, particularly 
in the opening sentences of articl f 
the sake of better connection, could no 
have been objected to by the most exact 
ing critic; but Professor Woodburn ap 
parently has felt bound to follow his authe 
literally, even when to do so produces such 
extraordinary results as those on pages 
408-411 of volume two, where West Vir 
ginia bursts upon the scene. The numerous 
cross-references of the originals are here 
transferred bodily to footnotes, where, of 
course, they are both inappropriate and 
misleading, since the topics to which they 
refer can be found only by consulting th: 
index The original bibliographies, too 
excellent in their day, ought certainly to 
have been revised and brought up to dats 
instead of being left for the most part 
twenty years behindhand; it is strange, fu: 
example, to find a list of authorities on 
the Bank controversy without a mention 
of Catterall’s definitive work, or on the 
distribution of the surplus revenue with 
out notice of E. G. Bourne's authoritative 
treatise. The statement (vol i, p 1) 
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that “there is no good history of the 
finances of the country in the English lan- 
guage’ makes one wonder what Professor 
Woodburn thinks of Prof. Davis R. Dewey's 
volume. We note some avoidable misprints: 
Ferrand for Farrand (vol. i., p. 82), Me- 
Donald for MacDonald (vol. i., p. 269), and 
a double entry of Burgess’s ‘Reconstruction 
and the Constitution’ (vol. ii., p. 478). The 
usefulness of the book in its present form 
will doubtless be considerable, and almost 
anything that will insure a wider acquaint- 
ance with Johnston's articles should be 
welcomed; but a separate collection of the 


articles in their original arrangement, 
with necessary revision and addition, is 
still, we think, a desideratum. 


We had hoped to dilate upon the Atlas 
volume concluding Dr. Thwaites’s grand 
publication of Lewis and Clark's original 
Journals (Dodd, Mead & Co.); but we per- 
ceive that we must give it up. It em- 
braces the explorers’ maps, almost wholly 
the skilful work of Clark, with some others 
carried out by the expedition, and with 
a general map of the entire route indi- 
cated on present-day political geography 
There remains but one fleld of devotion 
for Lewis and Clark antiquaries, and that 
is a plotting of Clark's maps at scale on 
the maps of to-day. But it may be yet 
too early to do this, speaking cartograph- 
ically 

Under the title of ‘The Chief American 
Poets,’ Curtis Hidden Page has edited for 
class use about six hundred and fifty pages 
of selections from Bryant, Poe, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Whitman, and Lanier, with brief biograph- 
ical sketches and copious reference to ma- 
terial for further study (Houghton, Mif- 
flln & Co.). The declared aim has been to 
the best from each author, repre- 
senting, of course, the various phases of 
his work, and we find no glaring lapses of 
judgment to record, either of exclusion 
or of inclusion. As to Lowell, we raise 
the question whether critics and biograph- 
ers are right in their total neglect of a 
poem which the author himself, shortly 
after its publication, referred to in a pri- 
vate letter as the best thing he had yet 
done We refer to “The Fountain of 
Youth,” of which Lowell's closest friend 
among the honored names of literary New 
England has been heard to say in recent 
years that it sprang from the deepest cur- 
rents of the author's life 

Dr. Reginald R. Sharpe, Record Clerk in 
the City of London's Town Clerk's office, 
has issued, in his ‘Calendars of Letter- 
Books’ of the Corporation, a transcript of 
the so-called Letter-Book G, of which the 
date runs from 1352 to 1374. The reign is 
Kdward the Third’s, in which France and 
England were intermittently at war, with 
mutual invasions The terminal year is 
that of Petrarch’s death; and amid all the 
information, historical and cus- 
tomary, to be found in this volume and 
helpfully summarized in Dr. Sharpe's in- 
troduction, items have a surpassing 
interest, remotely associated with 
One is the mention of 


select 


curious 


two 
literary 


the great Italian 

John Chaucer, possibly the poet's father, 
as one of the ward collectors of a naval 
tax imposed on the city by the King; 


while the poet himself appears in the rec- 
ord of a lease to him of a tenement over 
Aldgate precisely in 1374. These items 


are not now first discovered or published, 





however. Nor is it new that the guilds, 
prototypes of our trade-unions, were in 
this period effectively directing that “no 
one, for instance, could follow the trade 
of fishmonger unless he became a mem- 
ber of the Guild, whilst no member of the 
Guild was allowed to meddle in any other 
trade.” To this after six centuries have 
we reverted! 

Halifax is a town in Plymouth County, 
which has never had more than 800 
has but once sur- 


Mass., 
inhabitants, since 1875 
passed the population of 1765 (556), and 
last year sank to 497. By means of an 
“Old Colony Town Record Fund,” the vig- 
orous Massachusetts Society of Mayflower 
Descendants in Boston has just published 
the town’s ‘Vital Records’ to the end of 
the year 1849, transcribed from five dif- 
ferent volumes. For Barnstable County, 
using its special Fund, the Society has al- 
ready published the ‘Vital Records of 
Brewster.’ The volumes are neat in ap- 
pearance, and have been compiled with 
scrupulous painstaking. The proceeds of 
publication go to swell the respective 
Funds. 

Whatever else it may be, Professor Nino 
Tamassia’s latest book on ‘S. Francesco 
d’ Assisi e la sua Leggenda’ (Padua: Fratelli 
Drucker) is altogether worthy of his de- 
servedly high reputation for scholarship 
and research, while the subject chosen is 
such as to appeal to a far larger circle 
of readers than has been the case with 
any of his previous works. Indeed, the 
volume before us is one which no serious 
student of St. Francis and his times can 
afford to neglect. The thesis is revolu- 
tionary; but it is supported by a wealth 
of evidence which, if only by reason of its 
cumulative quality, acquires tremendous 
cogency and force. That the earliest and 
most authoritative histories of the Saint, 
from the ‘Vita’ of Tomaso da Celano to 
the ‘Floretti,’ are nothing but a réchauffé 
of still earlier myths; that the genesis of 
the legend of the Stigmata is neither mirac- 
ulous nor pathological, but literary, being, 
in fact, traceable to the éyw yap ra eriyuara rod 
Kvupiov “Incod év ro owpmari pov Bacradgw of Bt. 
Paul; and that the wolf of Agobbio 
never really existed except in a sym- 
bolic sense, are a few among the many 
subversive opinions which are more or 
less openly maintained in these pages. 
Even M. Sabatier is vigorously assailed, 
and the whole story of St. Francis is cast 
into the melting-pot of ruthless critical 
analysis. Such a book may outrage our 
prejudices and run counter to all our pre- 
conceived notions; but it certainly cannot 
be ignored. 

The Library Journal for January con- 
tains an article on “Special Libraries,” 
by Mr. Robert H. Whitten of the State 
Library in Albany, describing the method 
of keeping extracts and clippings from 
periodicals in the Legislative Reading- 
Room at that library. Articles from some 
500 engineering, medical, law, and general 
periodicals are extracted bodily, placed in 
manila envelopes, and filed in a classified 
arrangement with other pamphlets and 
manuscripts. Mr. Whitten argues that this 
method has decided advantages over the 
old method of cataloguing or indexing, 
which compels the inquirer to spend con- 
siderable time first in finding the refer- 
ences he wants, and then in waiting for the 
attendant to collect all the volumes he 





would consult, while “under the system 
under discussion he goes to the vertical 
file, picks out a handful of articles on the 
subject, selects the one or two desired, the 
whole operation occupying only a few min- 
utes.” 

The January number of the Printing 
Art opens with an essay from the pen of 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, illustrated with 
several facsimiles, on the new so-called 
Humanistic type introduced by the Uni- 
versity Press at Cambridge, Mass. This 
type is an attempt to revert, not to the 
early printers, but to their models, the 
scribes. Another article in the same num- 
ber, by Mr. John Cotton Dana, deals with 
Library Printing, viz., of cards, bulletins, 
announcements, and that sort of thing. Mr. 
Dana shows, by a well-chosen selection of 
illustrations, how dignity and beauty can 
be obtained by the simplest means, by 
types accessible to the smallest printing- 
offices. The lesson is needed. Mr. Dana 
holds that libraries should “‘coédperate and 
even be leaders in the present forward 
movement in the industrial arts.” and 
points out how they are able to bring les- 
sons in beauty home to their readers 
through the printed matter which they dis- 
tribute freely. 

A list of over five hundred English 
standard works on Philosophy, compiled by 
Benjamin Rand, is given in the February 
Bulletin of the Boston Public Library. It 
consists of the leading histories and the 
works of and commentaries upon seventy- 
one philosophers. A noteworthy fact is 
that the largest number of titles is un- 
der Herbert Spencer, who is followed hard 
by Immanuel Kant. Current prices are 
annexed to most of the works in the list. 

The Annales de Géographie for January 
opens with a discussion of the relations 
of the structure of the earth’s crust 
to earthquakes. Observations of more 
than 170,000 show that they occur al- 
most equally and exclusively along two 
narrow zones lying on two great cir- 
cles of the terrestrial sphere: the Med- 
iterranean or Alpine-Caucasian-Himalayan 
circle, with 53 per cent. of recorded earth- 
quakes; and the circum-Pacific or Andeo- 
Japanese, Malaysian circle, with 41 per 
eent. These observations, it is asserted, 
give no support to the theory that 
the tetrahedral distortion of the earth’s 
crust is due to this cause. Other articles 
are a summary of the facts, with a map, 
brought out by the first Russian census of 
1897, in regard to the distribution of races 
and languages in the Empire; accounts of 
the cartography of French Indo-China, of 
the Kalahari desert in South Africa, and 
of the geology and glacial phenomena of 
the region of Jacobshavn, Greenland. 
Among the minor contents is a notice of 
a so-called French military mission for the 
purpose of discovering the best route from 
the Peruvian coast to the Amazon, and the 
progress of the rubber plantations through- 
out the world, but especially in the Bast. 
M. de Martonne describes the first inter- 
university geographical excursion. Students 
from eight French universities, under the 
direction of the professor of geography at 
Rennes, last summer studied the physical 
geography of Brittany. Languedoc will be 
visited by this year’s excursion. 

The Globus reports the details of a new 
German oceanographic expedition recently 
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sent out by the Naval Department of the 
German Government, the work to be car- 
ried on on the “Vermessungsschiff” Planet, 
a steamer of 650 tons. The vessel is to 
proceed northward of the Philippines to the 
Bismarck Archipelago, and, in addition to 
deep-sea measurements, the meteorology 
of those regions will be studied, especial- 
ly the conditions of the higher strata by 
means of balloons. With a view to 
studying the coast outlines, stereophoto- 
grommetry is to be utilized on a larger 
scale than ever before, and the same means 
will also be employed for the study of the 
size and shape of ocean waves. It has 
been decided that the Planet shall remain 
for a number of years thus employed in 
the western tropical regions of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The statistics of the census for 1905 are 
being gradually published by the German 
authorities. According to these reports, 
there are now forty-one ‘“Grossstddte,”’ 
i. e., cities of more than one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants in the Empire. This is 
eight in excess of the number in 1900, when 
the last census was taken. There are now 
five cities with over half a million inhabi- 
tants, as compared with two half a decade 
ago. These are Berlin, reporting 2,034,000 
inhabitants; Hamburg, with 800,882; Mu- 
nich, with 538,393; Dresden, with 514,283; 
and Leipzig, with 502,570. The most ex- 
traordinary growth is reported by Duis- 
berg, which in the past five years advanced 
from 93,605 to 191,551, and Gelsenkirchen, 
which jumped from 40,500 to 146,742. 

The Institute for Austrian History has 
begun the publication of a series of works 
that promise to be of exceptional value for 
the study of illuminated manuscripts. With 
the financial support of the Imperial Cultus 
Ministerium, successive catalogues are be- 
ing issued to furnish scientifically accurate 
and illustrated accounts of the rich trea- 
sures of illuminated miniatures found in 
such abundance in the libraries of the Aus- 
trian Empire. The two opening volumes 
have made their appearance, the first being 
devoted to the Tyrol, and containing de- 
scriptions of 275 illuminated documents 
found in twenty-six libraries, cloisters, and 
museums; the second, entitled “Salzburg,” 
contains an illustrated description of 126 
such manuscripts, a goodly number being 
unique. Of special interest are the pro- 
ductions of the Salzburg schools of the 
eleventh, twelfth, and fifteenth centuries. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Salzburg 
libraries were despoiled in favor of the li- 
braries of Paris, Munich, and Vienna, an 
abundance of good material in this vein re- 
mains. Prof. Franz Wickhoff, who holds the 
chair of the history of art in the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, is the general editor of the 
whole series, but each volume is being pre- 
pared by some specialist who is also a 
member of the Institute. Other volumes 
are to follow, covering the various prov- 
inces of the Empire. A special volume will 
treat of the manuscripts in the possession 
of the Imperial family. 

Our London correspondent describes on 
another page the Workingmen’s College 
founded by Frederick Maurice, apropos of 
its occupation of a new domicile, after pa- 
tient waiting. We understand that, as is 
usual in such cases, the improved condi- 
tion will involve a larger annual! outlay for 
maintenance of building and of the staff 








of instructors. From thirty to fifty thou- 
sand dollars could be usefully added to the 
endowment, and some part of this may well 
come from Maurice's admirers in this coun- 
try, or from sympathizers with his philan- 
thropic foundation Any such may send 
their offerings to the principal of the col- 
lege, Prof. A. V. Dicey, 80 Banbury Road, 
Oxford. 

A Paris reader writes “An advertise- 
ment in your columns concerning the new 
monthly of the University of Chicago, the 
Journal of Political Economy, names among 
its board of advisory editors M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, who is stated to be a Senator 
But he is not a member of the upper house, 
though he has more than once tried to be 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies; nor is 
either his brother or his son in Parliament 
He is, however, a member of the Institute 
and a professor of the College of France 
titles of the highest honor here.” 


—The symposium on “The Municipal 
Librarian’s Aims in Bookbuying,” in the 
Library for January, brings up again the 
moot question whether the function of li- 
braries is strictly educational or ‘essen 
tially entertaining An anonymous “Mu 
nicipal Librarian” states very forcibly 
“The Educational Ideal: The Best and the 
Best Only’; while the editor's “Plea for 
Elasticity” presents the argument for the 
other side. These two articles were sent 
to a number of prominent librarians and 
literary men, in order to elicit expres- 
sions of opinion. Some of the replies are 
of unusual interest. Mr. Sidney Lee does 
not think “‘that public funds ought to be 
applied to the provision of such frivolous 
aniusement as ephemeral fiction affords 

Municipal libraries constitute in 
my mind,” he says, “a public danger if 
those who choose the books for them are 
content to echo the voice of the majority, 
or deem themselves under obligation to 
satisfy the demands of prevailing ignorance 
rather than to seek tv counteract or di- 
minish it.”” Mr. Sidney Webb, on the oth- 
er hand, asks: “Why should not the cit- 
izens collectively provide themselves with 
recreative or amusing literature, if they 
choose, at whatever level of taste or cul- 
ture they may have attained?’ He does 
not think the question very important, but 
raises the more pertinent question “wheth- 
er the librarians and members of library 
committees are doing all they can to make 
their institutions as useful to the com- 
munity as possible.” And he mentions, 
among the matters which library authori- 
ties might consider, the formation of 
local collections, and the selection of some 
one subject for each library to speciai- 
ize on. 


—Mr. H. W. Singer's ‘Whistler,’ in the 
Langham Series of Art Monographs (Scrib- 
ner’s), is a rather inconsequent little book, 
for which not a great deal in praise is to 
be said. The first twenty of the eighty 
pages of text are devoted to a discussion 
of Whistler's personality and his gentle art 
of making enemies—surely a liberal pro- 
portion—while six more pages, in the mid- 
dle, are devoted to the hardly needed de- 
fence of art critics and to the exposition of 
Mr. Singer's own view that “the less the 
critic himself has painted or carved, the 
better it will be for him.” He considers 
the fact that both Ruskin and “’Arry” 
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Quilter were painters, a sufficient proof of 
the falsity of Whistler's (and Direr's) doc 
trine that “none but an artist can be a 
competent critic.” He hardly perceives the 
bearing on his own dictum of the fact that 
Whistler's writings seem to him worthy of 
discussion at length as “part of the gospel 
of the newer art criticism,’’and as the work 
of “a prophet of msthetics’’ and “a di- 
vinely inspired oracle.” His attitude is 
oddly compounded of personal antagonism 
and convinced Whistlerianism; but of any 





real analysis of the nature of Whistler's 
art he is incapable “It is owing to the 
purely artistic character of these cr 

ations,"’ he remarks, ‘“‘that so little is to 
be said about them,”’ and he has certainly 
found little to say. The only descriptive 
passages of importance are long quotations 
from Geffroy and Duret. Finally, the seek - 
er of light on the real qualities of Whistler 
will get as little from the illustrations as 
from the text. With one or two exceptions 
they are not well chosen, and, almost with 

out exception, they are abominably repro 
duced 


Under the general title “Bpochs of Irish 
History,” the firm of David Nutt is pub 
lishing a series of little books by Miss 
Eleanor Hull of which two volumes, ‘Pagan 
Ireland’ and ‘Barly Christian Ireland,’ have 
already appeared. They are dedicated 
to the young students of Irish in a Lon 
don branch of the Gaelic League, and ars 
obviously intended for similar classes of 
readers. The style is therefore simple and 
popular—sometimes almost too condescend- 
ingly simple; yet the footnotes and occa- 
sional digressions bear testimony to the 
author's scholarly interests and particular 
ly to her knowledge of folklore. The books 
contain a variety of information about an 
cient Ireland, the country and the archmo 
logical remains, the manners, customs, and 
beliefs of the people, and a sketch of their 
history. In these early periods the his 
tory is largely legendary, and Miss Huil 
has simply told the old stories as they 
were preserved in the native authors. Her 
selection of tales is good, and she has 
made use of the best modern editions and 
translations. She has also brought together 
a great deal of material which could not 
be found elsewhere, except in expensive 
works like Dr. Joyce's ‘Social History of 
Ireland,’ or O’Curry’s ‘Manners and Cus- 
toms.’ In general, the books seem to us 
well adapted to their purpose. Naturally 
one does not look in them for scholarly 
analysis of the old documents or for much 
discussion of their significance; and when 
the author does venture on such critical 
comment, it is usually not of much value. 
The question of accuracy in translation 
does not ordinarily arise, since Miss Huil 
is chiefly occupied with free summaries of 
the texts with which she deals; but it may 
be worth while to suggest one correction 
of this nature. The opening words of the 
Irish hymn ascribed to St. Patrick, should 
probably be rendered “I arise,” and not 
“I bind myself.” 


—Many a reader of Dunlop's ‘History of 
Fiction,’ who has kept some smal! Latin 
from his college days, has doubtless wish 
ed for a first-hand acquaintance with that 
fund of medie@val story and fable which 
has given so much to French and Italian 
literaturé as well as to our own Chaucer 
Buch an acquaintance bas heretofore de- 
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manded a university library, with time to 
browse therein Prof. Jakob Ulrich has 
now sought to give, in small compass, 
specimens of the best of this medieval 
fiction, ‘Proben der lateinischen Novellis- 
tik des Mittelalters, ausgewaéhit und mit 
Anmerkungen versehen,’ Leipzig, 1906. The 
editor has wisely refrained—a rare virtue 
in a German editor—from overloading his 
book with historical and critical notes, and 
of the 217 pages 208 are given up to the 
Latin text He has thus been able to sup- 
ply a surprisingly large amount of mate- 
rial. The collection opens with twenty-two 
pages of selections in verse, among which 
are included the “Snow Child,” one of the 
three beast poems ascribed to Paulus Dia- 
conus, the “Unibos,” and eight out of the 
ten stories of woman's trickery by Adolph- 
us of Vienna, one of which we find in elab- 
orated form in Chaucer's ‘Merchant's Tale” 
of January and May Of prose we have 
twenty-two stories from the ‘Disciplina 
Clericalis’ of the Spanish Jew, Petrus Al- 
phonsus, which is the first example in West- 
ern literature of the Oriental story-within- 
a-story, and of which there exists a Nor- 
man version as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury This is followed by twenty-two se- 
lections from John of Capua’s translation 
of the ‘Kalilah and Dimnah,’ the intro- 
duction, which gives the framework, and 
eight stories from ‘The Seven Wise Mas 
ters,” five from Dolopathos, forty-one from 
the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ thirty-seven from 
the ‘Exempla’ of Jacques de Vitry, forty 
three from Etienne de Bourbon, and some 
six pages from the Tours collection The 
notes are unpretentious, consisting chiefly 
of references to Gréber's sketch of Middle 
Latin literature in his ‘Grundriss,” to Ben 
fey’s ‘Pantschatantra’ and to the works of 
Dunlop, Clouston, Chauvin, Kohler, et 
Here and there we find a short indication 
of the later life of a story in modern Eu 
ropean literature in a reference to Boccac 
cio, LaFontaine or Grimm. The book offers 
interesting examples of medi@wval Latin 
style as well as of the genealogy of fiction 
Moreover, these short-stories from the 
long ago—how long ago it were rash to 
say—will still prove amusing reading for 
one who reads his Latin with feet on the 
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ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 


Wy Life: A Record of Events and Opinions 
Hy Alfred Russel Wallace Dodd, Mead 
& Co 1905 2 vols Svo, pp. 495, 464 


‘ine of the scientific notables of the past 
forty-five years, a man to whom Darwin 
could write (and in substance often did), 
| wieh | had your power of arguing cleat 
ly (vol. it, p. 11), and that in reference 
to the very theory which his own radiant 
argument had illumined, must evidently be 
i spirit of no ordinary foree; and his opin 
ons, of which he has set forth a greater 
number than most scientifie men find time 
fo mature, make a more curious collection 
than all the rare birds and butterflies he 
sent home from the islands of the East, the 
famou Semioptera with its panache in 
cluded He believes in paper money as a 
standard of value, in national ownership of 
all the land, in Socialism, seemingly in as 
trology (il, 335, bis), and unquestionably 
in full-blown spiritualism If we are not 
mistaken, he is opposed to vivisection, as 





he emphatically is to vaccination, enforced 
or voluntary, to interest on money, to all 
inheritance and testamentary disposition 
of property. He scorns as utterly uncriti- 
cal the modern scientific determinations of 
centres of psychical function in the cortex 
of the brain—not merely the work of Flou- 
rens, but also the later attempts of Broca, 
Munk, and others; and in this he is not so 
very far from the general opinion of stu- 
dents of the subject, who have at the most 
yielded but a hesitant and provisional as- 
sent to any one attempt to characterize 
the distinctive functions of the different re- 
gions of the brain. On the other hand, he 
warmly espouses the old phrenology of 
Gall and the bumps of the travelling lec- 
turers of the forties. These paradoxes are 
defended by him with all the conviction of 
his reason, and more. He believes in all 
that he believes down to the very soles of 
his boots; and his arguments are mostly 
so surprisingly strong that some one of his 
works, say his ‘Studies, Scientific and So- 
cial,” ought to be made the basis of a 
course of lectures on logic Happy would 
be the university which should find itself 
equipped with a professor of logic really 
capable of dealing with his text 

As to Darwin's encomium, it does not 
stand alone. John Stuart Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, Sir Norman Lockyer, Huxley, John 
Fiske, Chauncey Wright—in short, almost 
everybody whose judgment concerning the 
logic of science had any particular value— 
have ranked Wallace among the past mas- 


ters in scientific argumentation; yet his 


narrow training has rendered him an easy 
mark for whatsoever evil spirit there may 
be, personal or not, that beguiles men into 
sophistries, confusions, and rash assump- 
tions, and it perhaps goes far to explain his 
willingness to serve as an instructor of the 
public on criginal lines in such a vast cur- 
riculum of subjects He tells us (ii., 39) 
that he has “a positive distaste for all 
forms of anatomical and physiological ex- 
periment,”’ and that he never even saw a 
dissection; nevertheless, biologists attach 
great weight to his conclusions about the 
distribution of animals, the classification 
of the races of mankind, etc. He has to 
have translations made for him from the 
German—and Malay, which he speaks flu- 
ently, will hardly be reckoned as an equiv- 
alent; but many a naturalist of good sense 
would doubtless be glad if he could ex- 
change all his knowledge of German for 
half of Wallace's acumen in balancing sci- 
entific , evidences Wallace is an Oxford 
DC.L., as well as an LL.D.; in this ex- 
ceptional case the degree of D.C.L. really 
effected something, namely, it showed ex- 
perimentally that, for all his paradoxes, 
even a university which is above all else 
orthodes, which would shiver at the bare 
idea of being paradox, or so much as para- 
clit to paradoxy, perceived that to “honor” 
Wallace in show would be to honor herseif 
in deed. Bearing all these things in mind, 
and knowing well that Wallace never wrote 
a dull line in his life, and couldn't if he 
tried, his very tables and diagrams being 
as entertaining as they are valuably in- 
structive, our reviewer, we will answer for 
him, was not a little curious to read this 
autoblography and to discover what school- 
ing of child and man had produced this con- 
glomerate personality 

In 1823, George IV. being King of Eng- 
land, Louis XVIII, of France, on the eighth 





day of the year, Alfred Russel Wallace was 
born two miles from the north bank of the 
Severn, at Usk, on the river Usk. He was 
named after a Mr. Richard Russell, and we 
learn that the reason why he always spells 
his middle name with one / is that, after 
the christening, the parish clerk, who was 
no great speller, so wrote it in the regis- 
ter! No more inexplicable case of ‘‘psy- 
chic influence’’—and it has lasted for eigh- 
ty-three years—is told of in the spiritual- 
istic chapter, although Home and Stainton 
Moses figure there. He came of virtuous 
Church-of-England middle-class stock, not 
at all sordid or vulgar. His father, having 
a competency at first, did not practise his 
profession of attorney, and, by his ignor- 
ance of law and business, gradually sank 
into extreme poverty. When Alfred was 
about six, the family moved to Hertford, 
and, after a year or two of teaching by his 
father, he went to the public grammar 
school, where he learned nothing but the 
nomenclature of geography, chiefly of Eng- 
lish towns, and above all the Latin gram- 
mar; and this is the only schooling (in the 
narrow sense) that he ever had. The ves- 
tiges of some knowledge of Latin still ap- 
pear, now and then, in his sentences, es- 
pecially in constructions that are bad in a 
language in which the order of succession 
of the words is the only clue,* as well as 
in the frequency of “I and brother Wil- 
liam,” “I and my wife,” “I and Mr. Mit- 
ten” (vol. i., pp. 246, 247, 251, 337, 339; 
ii., 49, 61, 238), though in the accusative it 
is “my brother and me” (i., 256) More 
than once in this book he deplores an in- 
capacity for language which he attributes 
to himself. But, as to this, it is necessary 
to distinguish between a natural incapacity 
and early want of facility due to one’s 
self-communions not having been such as 
to exercise one’s faculty. We take leave 
to doubt any lack in him of the faculty it- 
self, for the few facts at our disposal 
rather point the other way. Thus, his de- 
scription of his school life shows that he 
was anything but industrious; yet he 
gained enough Latin to pick out the sense 
of the A£neid, and no doubt to parse the 
sentences. Later he found it “very easy” 
to learn Malay; and although that language 
is, as he says, of the simplest construc- 
tion, especially the dialect of Sumatra, 
with which he presumably began, yet it 
may be doubted whether any grown man 
whose capacity for language was decidedly 
defective would have been so particularly 
struck with the facility of the task of 
learning it. So, during his sojourn in 
Wales, he greatly enjoyed the Welsh 
church services; he enlarges upon the 
beauty of this ancient tongue, which is 
quite noticeable for its various modifica- 
tions of its words, and he praises the elo- 
cution of the preacher in a way that im- 
plies that he followed the speech, word for 
word, though it was only a Sunday recrea- 
tion for him. But the evidence we most 
rely upon is his own remarkably lucid, 
easy, and harmonious style of writing; re- 
markable, we mean, in comparison with 
that of others who, like him, have never 
received any instruction in rhetoric. With 
little opportunity to compare his own 





*For example: ‘‘Before leaving Singapore I wrote 
a long letter to my old fellow4raveller and ccom- 
panion, Henry Walter Bates, then collecting on 
the upper Amazon, almost wholly devoted to ento 
mology and especially giving my impressions of the 
comparative richness of the two couatries.” " This 
is far from being one of Wallace's worst sen, 
tences; but it illustrates the Lattnity (i, 349), 
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performances with those of other unprac- 
tised writers, he would at first naturally 
judge of his own talent by the effort it cost 
him to express his ideas, although this ef- 
fort must have been largely due to want of 
habitude. His self-estimation was further 
influenced, no doubt, by the grade-numbers 
that two itinerant phrenologists had as- 
signed to his bumps of language. 

At the age of fourteen his school days 
were brought to a close, and after a few 
months he joined his eldest brother, who 
was a surveyor. Alfred took very kindly 
to this business. The alternation of out- 
door and indoor work was greatly to his 
taste, and the mathematical ingredient at- 
tracted him strongly. This is deeply graven 
in his correspondence. The disposition he 
has shown through life to express himself 
in maps and diagrams, together with his 
love of regularity and order, may incline 
us to think that Wallace is one of the 
mathematical class of thinkers. Meditation 
is dialogue. “I says to myself, says I,” is 
the vernacular account of it; and the most 
minute and tireless study of logic only 
fortifies this conception. The majority of 
men commune with themselves in words. 
The physicist, however, thinks of experi- 
mentiug, of doing something and awaiting 
the result. The artist, again, thinks about 
pictures and visual images, and largely in 
pictured bits; while the musician thinks 
about, and in, tones. Finally, the mathe- 
matician clothes his thought in mental di- 
agrams, which exhibit regularities and 
analogies of abstract forms almost quite 
free from the feelings that would accom- 
pany real perceptions. A person who from 
childhood has habitually made his reflec- 
tions by experimenting upon mental di- 
agrams, will ordinarily lack the readiness 
in conversation that belongs to one who 
has always thought in words, and will nat- 
urally infer that he lacks talent for speech 
when he only lacks practice. 

Another part of Wallace’s education that 
must not be altogether forgotten consisted 
in his spending nearly a year in a silent 
and contriving trade, that of the watch- 
cleaner and jeweller. But circumstances 
carried him back to surveying, and just 
then the railway fever rose to such a heat 
that surveyors commanded high pay; so 
that, though we may be sure that he would 
not have had the audacity to obtain what 
some others would, yet in six months he 
laid up £100. This being increased by a 
legacy of £50, he was enabled to join his 
friend, Henry Walter Bates, in a voyage 
to Para. Some years earlier, he had be- 
come deeply interested in botany; and more 
recently Bates had drawn him into a pas- 
sion for beetles and butterflies. Before 
sailing, he had had the great good luck to 
secure the services of Mr. Samuel Stevens 
as his London agent. He remained on the 
Amazon, Rio Negro, and Uaupes through 
four years, dispatching collections to Mr 
Stevens just sufficient to pay his expenses. 
On his return voyage he took with himmore, 
to the value of £200, astutely calculating, 
we may presume, that if he himself got 
safe to England, so would they. It fell out 
otherwise. The ship took fire Wallace 
was miraculously rescued, and saved only 
his life and a few sovereigns. The trusty 
Stevens, however, had of his own motion 
insured the specimens for £150, and lo! this 
was paid. He now wrote and published two 
books, which just paid the printer, the 





time being a dead loss, from a monetary 
point of view. He next desired to go col- 
lecting in the Malay Islands, and, after 
much difficulty and delay, Government, at 
the instance of Sir Roderick Murchison 
who was no ordinary scientist, but a swell, 
presented him with a first-class ticket 
overland to Singapore 

Wallace remained in the Malay Archi 
pelago for eight years, studying the living 
forms in the forests of the chief islands 
and many smaller ones. He was thirty-one 
when he went, thirty-nine when he returned 
Those years were passed in intellectual soli 
tude. All that time he hardly spoke ex 
cept in Malay, a language without abstrac- 
tions, comparatively His only constant 
servant was a native picked up on the 
north shore of Borneo That such 
a life must bring a great but danger 
ous education to a young man we mey 
be sure. He came home even more ignorant 
of how to steer his bark than he went out 
He had gone for no better reason than that 
he was captivated by the accounts of the 
fauna and flora. He had not the slightest 
idea that he was going to the one country 
where a collecting naturalist could gather 
a fortune in specimens. Before he return 
ed, he committed the folly of sending home 
a paper giving the theory of natural selec 
tion, and defending it. Was he a duke or a 
millionaire, that he could afford to shock 
every right-minded man with such a the- 
ory, whose enormity was aggravated by 
its being pretty evidently true? Perhaps 
he thought it his duty to mankind, though 
mankind decidedly thought not; yet even 
when he learned that Darwin had long 
had in hand a great work to the same pur- 
port, he had not the common sense to sup- 
press his own book, and sink it deeper than 
ever plummet sounded. His conception of 
Natural Selection (at least, as he now 
holds it) is superior to Darwin's, in that 
he maintains that variation in every char- 
acter of every form is so great in every 
generation that the vast majority of the 
young are destroyed without reproducing; 
so that a new species could be established 
ina century, if changes in the environment 
were rapid enough to call for such swift 
transformation. Of course, such variations 
exist 

Returning to England, he found he had 
earned a competence. Let him keep still, 
leave mankind to shift for itself, and dis- 
trust his own potential folly, and a happy 
life was before him Alas! his ignorance 
of the world and want of appreciation of 
that ignorance were such that ere long the 
savings were evaporated, and he found 
himself in the desperate condition of having 
to live on his pen. Still, even then, had 
he written what was most conservative and 
indisputable, carefully concealing his origi- 
nal power, he might doubtless have obtain- 
ed an appointment to a position where he 
could give carefully measured vent to his 
genius But, perhaps feeling that he had 
not been put into the world for that, he 
preferred defending startling hypotheses 
that are not of a nature to be verified or 
disproved by decisive experiment. The re- 
sult naturally was to press him more and 
more into byways of thought, diverging 
constantly further from the sober conser- 
vatism of worldly interest Far be it 
from us to blame the veteran naturalist 
whose paradoxes have been so instructive 
to us. But it concerns us to understand 





how he came to develop as he did, since 
several of his arguments must derive much 
of their weight with the general public 
from the high scientific standing of thelr 
author; and two of the most impressiv« 
chapters of the present volumes are calcu 
lated and partly intended to produce mo 
mentous changes of the reader's opinions 
largely by force of the confidence he will 
have come to place in the author's pows 
of eliciting the truth of the matter to 
which they relate 

We repeat that Wallace is a great 
entific reasoner; and of course this im 
plies that he is perfectly fair-minded, and 
sincerely anxious to do full justice to that 
side of each question which he combats 
We may add that, where he differs most 
from received opinions, his arguments are 
in general the most carefully considered 
and consequently the strongest. Certainly 
his argument against vaccination, as it | 
presented in his ‘Studies,” is extremely 
strong. The presentation of it in his ‘Won 
derful Century’ has been more admired by 
lawyers, but its force is too much direct 
ed against refuting his opponents rather 
than to studying the facts of the cas« 

The spiritualistic experiences detailed tn 
the second volume of ‘My Life’ simply can 
not be read by any person of open mind 
without producing a strong impression. But 
the author admits that the impressive phe 
nomena come very rarely; and when we 
turn to such a beok as Arthur Lillie’s a: 
count of his friend, the Rev. William Stain 
ton Moses, who was probably in all re 
pects that one of the powerful medium 
who most inspires confidence, and there 
see in what an ocean of incredible non 
sense the manifestations are swamped, we 
ask ourselves whether it is possible for any 
body to hold his attention long upon such 
dire rubbish without great danger of being 
thrown into such an abnormal state of 
mind that his testimony may perhaps be 
no better than that of a person in an 
hypnotic trance At any rate, it is the 
most unwholesome nutriment for the mind 
and we are glad that Mr. Wallace did not 
long continue his active interest in it 

His Socialistic doctrine, which seems to 
be of a variety peculiar to himself, rests 
wholly upon a definition of justice as re 
quiring that every child shall have in 
every respect, an opportunity precisely 
equal to every other's. He seems to think 
it an axiom that such justice ought to be 
carried out It is a kind of Justice singu 
larly at variance with the dealings of na 
ture with individuals it could only be 
remote from viva-voce criticism and dis 
cussion that such a proposition could in 
his mind be metamorphosed from being a 
thing impossible to believe to being a thing 
impossible to doubt 

To sum up, this is certainly a very en 
tertaining book, highly instructive in sev- 
eral distinct ways. The volumes are very 
attractively clothed, and there is an index 


of near fifty pages 


THE AMERICAN NATION UP TO ‘59 
Preliminaries of the Revolution, 1763-1775 
By George Elliott Howard. [The Ameri- 
can Nation, vol. vili.J Pp. xviil., 359 
Harpers. 1905. 
The American Revolution, 1776-1783 By 
Claude Halstead Van Tyne. (The Ameri- 
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can Nation, vol. ix.] Pp. xix., 369. Har- 

pers. 1905. 

The Confederation and the Constitution, 1783- 
1789. By Andrew C. McLaughlin. (The 
American Nation, vol. x.) Pp. xix., 348. 
Harpers. 1905. 

The two volumes of Professor Hart's 
“American Nation” series which deal with 
the period of the Revolution will doubtless 
prove, to many readers, the most interest- 
ing volumes yet issued. In amount of mat- 
ter and in general scope they naturally 
suggest comparison with the well-known 
work of John Fiske, but there is little be- 
sides the title in which the two works ac- 
cord. In purely literary interest, and in 
the sure feeling for what is effective or 
dramatic in historical events, Fiske’s su- 
periority is unquestionable; but in just 
balance and proportion, in thoroughness of 
research, and in all-round attention to the 
various aspects of the subject, the volumes 
before us are far better, not only than 
Fiske’s work, but also than any other ac- 
count of the American Revolution of equal 
compass. 

The distinctive character of the work of 
Professors Howard and Van Tyne will ap- 
pear from an enumeration of the topics 
which the authors have included in their 
account of the Revolution, but which other 
writers have either omitted altogether or 
treated scantily or incidentally. Thus, 
Professor Howard begins with chapters on 
the Seven Years’ War as “revealing an 
American people,” on the British Empire 
under George III., and on the mercantile 
colonial system A clear and unusually 
full account of the Stamp Act and Town- 
shend Acts prepares the way for a discus- 
sion of episcopacy as a cause of the Revo- 
lution. The episcopal motive, first strongly 
urged by Mellen Chamberlain in his essay 
on John Adams, proved a prolific raiser of 
doubts to historians until Dr. Arthur L. 
Cross examined it in his ‘Anglican Episco- 
pate and the American Colonies.’ Profess- 
or Howard adopts Dr. Cross’s conclusion 
that “the strained relations which heralded 
the War of Independence strengthened the 
opposition to episcopacy, rather than that 
religious differences were a prime moving 
cause of political alienation” (p. 221). Of 
the remaining chapters, those on institu- 
tional beginnings in the West and on the 
early treatment of the Loyalists are the 
most distinctive. 

Professor Van Tyne, who takes up the 
story at the outbreak of hostilities in 1775, 
prefaces his account with a summary re- 
view of the ground covered by Professor 
Howard—an instance of needless overlap- 
ping which this series for the first time 
presents—and then proceeds with a narra- 
tive in which purely military events are 
subordinated and attention centred with 
unusual directness on the civil history of 
the States and the work of the Continental 
Congress. On the subject of the Loyalists, 
and in general on the relations between 
Whigs and Tories, the author is an author- 
ity, and his treatment of the matter in 
the present work is of a high order. Both 
volumes are, as usual, well furnished with 
maps, while the bibliographical chapters 
survey the principal literature. 

From the numerous interesting points 
which these volumes present, we select two 
only for brief special comment. The first 
is as to the light which the writers, per- 





ticularly Professor Howard, have thrown 
on the vexed question of the cause of the 
Revolution. Speaking broadly, one may say 
that historians have tended to emphasize 
the political aspects of the early Revolu- 
tionary struggle, and to point out that it 
was apprehension rather than grievance 
that drove the colonies to revolt. The trou- 
ble with this theory is that it too much 
disregards the economic situation in Amer- 
ica, and appears less conclusive the more 
the economic situation is revealed. On 
this fundamental point Professor Howard 
does not seem to us entirely clear. He tells 
us (pp. 64, 65), speaking of the old colonial 
system, that although the system as ac- 
tually administered “did not prevent the 
great material prosperity of the colonists,” 
and though “even the harsh restraint of 
manufacturers was quietly accepted,” yet 
the system is nevertheless to be “regarded 
as the primary cause of the Revolution,” 
for the reason that “it was wrong in prin- 
ciple and degrading in motive.” 

We have to confess to finding this con- 
fusing. It would be difficult to instance 
a social upheaval at all comparable to the 
American Revolution which was brought 
about by revolt against a system, of which 
one could only say that it was “wrong in 
principle and degrading in motive.” If the 
restrictive system actually interfered but 
slightly with the prosperity of the colonies, 
one can but wonder why the colonies re- 
volted at it. The case seems to be, rather, 
that the Americans were poor, that they 
profited much less than has commonly been 
supposed from the lax enforcement of the 
trade laws, and that under the restrictive 
system there was small chance of accu- 
mulating either capital or wealth. When, 
then, the Sugar Act, the Stamp Act, and 
the Townsend Acts undertook to take mo- 
ney from America directly, in addition to 
what had previously been exacted indirect- 
ly, the people rebelled because they could 
pay no more. In other words, the Amer- 
ican Revolution, like other revolutions, 
shows how the political motive—naturally 
the one to be emphasized to the world at 
large—waits on the economic motive and 
then supplants it. Professor Howard has 
given us an admirable survey of the po- 
litical side of the early Revolutionary pe- 
riod, but he has not, we think, sufficiently 
shown how the low economic development 
of the colonies, and the consequent inabil- 
ity of the people to pay greater tribute 
to the mother country than they had long 
been doing, bred certain revolt when pres- 
sure grew too great, and afforded the in- 
dispensable basis for political agitation 
from 1770 to 1776. 

The second point is suggested by Profes- 
sor Van Tyne’s discussion of the relation of 
the States to the general Government under 
the Continental Congress. Of the many 
prepossessions with which the study of 
American history has been approached, 
none has come to be more dominant than 
that which ascribes to the United States, 
as against the States, the possession of 
sovereignty, and that, too, from the be- 
ginning of federal union. The theory has 
the support of great names. It has been 
employed for the triumphant vindication 
of the national as opposed to the State- 
rights view of the Constitution. It is the 
accepted opinion of the Supreme Court. It 
has never, indeed, satisfied historians. 
President (then Professor) Woodrow Wil- 





son challenged it, a dozen years ago, in his 
‘Division and Reunion,’ and made no small 
stir by doing so; for his statement that 
“the doctrine that the States had individ- 
ually become sovereign bodies when they 
emerged from their condition of subjec- 
tion to Great Britain as colonies, and that 
they had not lost their individual sover- 
eignty by entering the Union, was a doc- 
trine accepted almost without question, 
even by the courts, for quite thirty years 
after the formation of the Government” 
(‘Division and Reunion,’ p. 45), appeared 
to not a few legalists to justify the essen- 
tial positions of Hayne, Calhoun, and all 
the rest of the State-rights leaders. 

Professor Van Tyne, writing as an his- 
torian, rather than a lawyer, has tested 
the theory by the facts so far as the origin 
of State and national Governments is con- 
cerned, and with the result of showing, we 
think with near approach to conclusiveness, 
that the notion of national sovereignty 
and State subordination, however inevita- 
ble as a constitutional theory later, has 
in the Revolutionary period only a slender 
historical foundation. If anything is clear 
beyong cavil from Professor Van Tyne’s 
imposing array of evidence, it is that the 
States, throughout the Revolution, were 
practically independent sovereignties, act- 
ing together, it is true, for the attain- 
ment of certain common ends, but sur- 
rendering none of their sovereign powers 
in so doing. This is not the place to indi- 
cate the bearing of Professor Van Tyne’s 
conclusions on the subsequent constitu- 
tional development of the United States. 
It will certainly be interesting to see how 
far later writers in the “American Na- 
tion” series agree with him. It may be 
pointed out, however, that his findings 
have marked significance for the constitu- 
tional discussions of the first thirty years 
of the constitutional period, that they give 
a new meaning to Webster’s great victory 
over Hayne, and that they afford food for 
thought in our own day, whon the federal 
powers are undergoing such extraordinary 
expansion. 

In his editorial introduction to Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin’s volume, Profes- 
sor Hart observes that, notwith- 
standing the familiar designation of 
the years from 1783 to 1789 as the “critical 
period” of American history, it nevertheless 
“seems doubtful whether it was really a 
time of such danger of national dissolution 
as people then and since have supposed.” 
We question if a careful reading of this vol- 
ume will materially dim the impression of 
the period as one of grave crisis and seri- 
ous public danger, but there will be general 
accord with Professor Hart's further obser- 
vation that the work tends to show “a 
more orderly, logical, and inevitable march 
of events than has commonly been describ- 
ed.” The book is, indeed, an important 
contribution to our knowledge of an ob- 
scure and little-known period, and may be 
expected to become the recognized author- 
ity, in moderate compass, on the events 
with which it deals. 

The fundamental problem of the period, as 
Professor McLaughlin views it, was that of 
imperial organization. Out of the varied el- 
ements afforded by thirteen different com- 
munities was to be formed, if possible, a na- 
tional government. Those communities, 
though forming from north to south a con- 
tinuous line, were extensively dispersed, 
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They had had diverse origins, and were 
still, at the end of a joint war, widely dif- 
ferent, not only in natural resources, but 
also in the character of their people, in 
their local political institutions, and in 
their ambitions and hopes. Jealous of one 
another, they were still more jealous of any 
central authority that should attempt to 
control them; for they had fought a long 
and costly war against imperial authority, 
and were little disposed to replace one 
imperium by another. Yet it was equally 
clear that their prosperity, if not, indeed, 
their independence, hung upon union. The 
problem was the reconciliation of these op- 
posing forces, the harmonizing of these ap- 
parently irreconcilable differences. That 
the people of the United States should have 
succeeded, in the short space of seven 
years, in constructing a “new roof’ under 
which all could eventually gather, and 
which, with some extensions and altera- 
tions, serves to-day better even than it 
served then, is one of the marvels of mod- 
ern history. 

This is not the place to comment in detail 
on the numerous points on which Professor 
McLaughlin’s researches throw new light,or 
in regard to which he has summarized with 
skill the conclusions of others. The narra- 
tive begins with the last military opera- 
tions of the war, and ends with the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution by the States. One 
notices throughout, in the discussion of dip- 
lomatic questions, the favorable attitude 
towards Jay, whose career as a diplomatist 
has hardly received due appreciation at the 
hands of scholars. On the much-debated 
question of the attitude of Vergennes dur- 
ing the peace negotiations, Professor Mc- 
Laughlin, while recognizing Jay's ‘‘admira- 
ble boldness” in taking heavy responsibility 
before the arrival of Adams, reaches also 
the cautious conclusion that Jay was ‘“some- 
what too suspicious of France,”’ that ‘‘there 
is as yet no evidence that [Vergennes] had 
much at heart the limitation of America’s 
territory,” and that Franklin, who had laid 
the plans for the negotiations, would not 
“easily” have “surrenderedanyof the Amer- 
ican claims” (pp. 31, 32). A similar friend- 
liness towards Madison appears in the ac- 
count of the Federal Convention and else- 
where. May it not be that the exceeding 
value of Madison's ‘Notes’ has led to some 
overestimate of his actual influence in shap- 
ing the Constitution, and that there were 
other members of the Convention—for ex- 
ample, Oliver Ellsworth—whose influence 
has not yet been given due weight? 

The diplomatic relations of the United 
States between 1783 and 1789, especially 
those with Spain over the navigation of 
the Mississippi, are skilfully traced, with 
severe but merited condemnation of Wil- 
kinson for his shady intrigues. There are 
informing, though brief, chapters on the 
organization of the Northwest Territory and 
the founding of new Western common- 
wealths, though both the Ordinance of 1787 
and the public-land system would seem to 
merit a more extended treatment. The 
barsh handling of Loyalists after the 
peace, the disastrous experiments of 
States and nation with paper money, 
and Shays’s rebellion are other main 
topics to whose better understand- 
ing the volume makes more or less 
significant contributions. If Professor Mc- 
Laughlin’s work were designed for a text- 


| entirely satisfactory 





book, !t would quite certainly not find favor imperfect sketch, however skilfully tl 


in Rhode Island, for in no recent work 
which has come under our eye have the 
early financial vagaries of that common- 
wealth been more roundly scored. 

About half of the volume is devoted to 
the formation and adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. As a clear and orderly 
account of events, from the first proposals 
to alter the Articles of Confederation to the 
enthronement of the Constitution as the 
law of the land, the chapters leave little to 
be desired; for while the detailed story of 
a constitutional convention can hardly be 
made entertaining, Professor McLaughlin 
does write interestingly and handles facts 
skilfully. At one important point, however, 
we think his narrative incomplete. No writ- 
er, so far as we recall, has yet given an 
explanation of the 
speedy and marked success of the Consti- 
tution and of the government under it. The 
usual explanation has been, of course, that 
the Constitution was superior to the Arti- 
cles of Confederation; and writers have 
vied with one another in pointing out the 
defects and weaknesses of the earlier in- 
strument. Professor McLaughlin, it should 
be said, does not share this view; on the 
contrary, he is of the opinion that the Ar- 
ticles “were in many respects models of 
what articles of confederation ought to be, 
an advance on previous instruments of like 
kind in the world’s history’; and that 
“their inadequacy arose from the fact that 
a mere confederacy of sovereign States was 
not adapted to the social, political, and in- 
dustrial needs of the time” (p. 49). 

A complete answer to the query as to the 
reasons for the success of the Constitution 
would take us outside the chronological 
limits of Professor McLaughlin's book. 
What, however, the author has not 
brought out with sufficient clear- 
ness is the economic preparation for 
the Constitution in the revival of trade, 
manufactures, commerce, agriculture, and 
the fisheries during the last years of the 
Confederation. He gives us, to be sure, two 
chapters on commercial and financial con- 
ditions, but the narrative stops with 1786, 
thus largely dropping out of sight the econ- 
omic activities of the United States for 
the three years immediately preceding the 
inauguration of the government under the 
Constitution. There seems to Se reason for 
believing that, while the Articles of Confed- 
eration Decame discredited because of the 
wretched condition of the country in 1781 
and immediately thereafter, they might very 
possibly have worked fairly well for some 
years after 1787 had not the demand for a 
“more perfect union” fortunately reached 
a climax at that time; and that the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, coinciding as it 
did with a return of prosperity, ensured for 
that instrument a success which otherwise 
might well have been partial and delayed. 
Professor McLaughlin's presentation of the 
political history of the Confederation pe- 
riod is, as a whole, of such merit that 
we can but regret that he has not ploughed 
more deeply in the economic field. 


Irish History and the Irish Question. By 
Goldwin Smith. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
1905. Pages 270. 

A history of Ireland from the earliest 


times, compressed into less than 200 pages, 
must necessarily be little more than an 





compression is mack Professor Sm 
account is Concise to a degree that 
actually misleading Excessive ompre 
sion may account for his very positive 
statements of facts not clearly known 
for his explicit descriptions of ancient 
customs, of events shrouded im = the 


mists of ages, of ancient laws which the 
most learned antiquarians have hesitated 
to speak of positively 
description of tribal land 
statement that “there seem to be no 
mains clearly Druidic in Ireland though 
the numerous cromlechs and stone cirel 


Examples are his 


tenures his 


for which Ireland is so remarkable ar: 
usually held to be Druidic, and 
are specifically mentioned in ancient leg 
ends. Topical nomenclature, too, seems to 
attest their existence 


Druids 


The rapid sketch of the chief events of 
Irish history does not profess to be founded 


on any original research or independent 
study. It is a brilliant and lucid recital of 
well-known facts, of many incidents that 
are well known not to be true, or that are 


at any rate doubtful. The story is through 
out strongly tinged with Mr. Smith's own 
views, which are markedly anti-Irish and 
anti-Catholic, and is plainly used as a 
peg on which to hang his opinions on the 
“Irish question,” ¢. ¢., the present state of 
Ireland, and the causes of the lamentab! 
decay, poverty, and depopulation we ar 
now witnessing. 

With surprising frankness, shall we say? 
Mr. Smith tells, in his preface, what op- 
portunities he had for forming these opin- 
ions. Hespent a summer forty-six years ago 
in Phoenix Park as guest of Chief Secretary 
Cardwell, and there “‘had the advantage” 
of discussing the Irish question with “such 
friends as Lord Chancellor O'Hagan, Rob- 
ert Lowe, Sir Alexander MacDonald, and 


other Irish Liberals of the moderate 
school’; he visited Maynooth College and 
“conversed with its excellent pring ipal 


and, some years later, when attending the 
Social Science Congress, was the guest of 
Lord O'Hagan in Dublin His confidence 
in the wisdom of his Irish friends and in 
structors has remained unshaken, or rather 
has been strengthened by the course of 
events. 

The view that “the sources of Ireland's 
sorrows are to be found in natural circum 
stance and historical fact rather than in th 
crimes and follies of man,” 
refuted by the grim facts of history a 
sketched by Professor Smith. That “inte: 
est of every kind seems to enjoin the union 
of the islands” is a somewhat vague stat« 
ment which suggests the questions, Whos 
interest? and, What kind of union? The 
government of Ireland as a subordinated 
and copquered country by England has 
never been what could be called a union 
After describing the horrors of the famine 
and accompanying pestilence, the savage 
clearances and heartless evictions, the con- 
sequent dire suffering and misery, Mr 
Smith says: “Civilized Europe could show 
nothing like it. It was enough to break for 
ever the spirit of the nation, . . 
the main cause was misgovernment and bad 
law.” According to current English ideas 
and those of the mild Anglo-Irish reform- 
ers of 1860, in whom Mr. Smith places his 
confidence, Ireland was and is by nature a 
grazing country; destined to pasture; un 


is sufficiently 


and here 
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tillage”; “overpopulated’’—‘‘the 
people priest-ridden”; “early marriages en- 
couraged by the priests, perfiaps not with- 
uut an eye the people prone to 
commit causeless outrages, for which re- 
pression by continual Coereion Acts is the 
remedy unless Government abdicates. 


suited to 


to fees’’; 


only 


These ideas are still current among some 
Englishmen, and are apparently held by 
Mr. Smith. When it is shown that there 


is much less crime in Ireland than in Eng- 
the usual answer is that if there is 
crime, the country reeks with 
i. e., discontent—a mental crime. 
convinced and 
overpopula- 


land, 

not overt 
edition,” 
Mr 


positive on 


Smith is 


the 


very 
subject of 


tion It is still a question with him 
vhether Ireland can support her pres- 

population of 44 millions. Speak- 
ing of the early part of last cen- 
tury, he says: “The millions had gone on 


multiplying with animal recklessness.” “Be- 
ween 1801 and 1841 the population had in- 
eased by three millions.” Whether such 
is reckless, can be judged only by 
comparison with other countries. No cen- 
us was taken in Ireland until 1821, but 
the accepted estimate of population in 1801 
was In 1841 the population was 
8,199,853, an increase of 54 per cent. During 
England the increase 
77 and in 
Seotland 63 cent Between 1821 and 
i841 the increase in Ireland was 20 per 
cent., while in England it was 33 per cent. 
before the Ireland showed 
tendency to a birth-rate which 
increased and been the wonder 
If the Catholic 
marriages, 


increase 


39 


5,000 


the same period in 


of population was per cent., 


per 


Even famine, 


that low 
has since 


priests 


vital statisticians 


have inculeated'§ early 
they been singularly unsuccessful in 
Ireland, for the marriage-rate has for 
more than fifty years, during which it has 
been under observation, been exceptionally 
low as compared with other countries. Ber- 
‘Cours de Statistique,’ says: 
En Irelande, la proportion des femmes 
mariées est extrémement faible, et de plus 
elles ne sont pas plus fécondes que celles 


have 


tillon, in his 


le Sulase.’’ 

With regard to the alleged influence of 
the Catholle priests in politics it may be 
noted that they have openly opposed every 
movement during the last century, 
they had to follow the 


popular 


but ifter a time 


people; they were led rather than leaders. 
\s a body they opposed the 1848 uprising; 
they gave information to the Government 
of the abortive Phanix conspiracy; they 
denounced the Fenian and Land League 
movements. Yet the leaders of these move- 


been those whom the people 
The convicted rebels 


have 
still delight to honor 


ments 


John Mitehel and O'Donovan Rossa were 
elected to Parliament in spite of the 
priests ‘No priest in politics” became 


1 watchword tn some districts. “We will 
ike our religion from Rome, not our poli- 

was the repeated declaration of the 
League leaders. In Home Rule 
lections Protestant Home Rulers defeated 
Catholle candidates supported by the clergy. 
In the face of such facts, what meaning 
is to be attached to the term “priest-rid- 
Equally unsupportable is the allega- 
tion that the priest has “discouraged and 
thwarted the eytension of popular educa- 
tion.”” The Catholic clergy have covered 
the desolate parts of the country 


National 


most 


with schools, nearly all of which are placed 





under the control of the National Board 
of Education, on which, in proportion to 
their numbers, the Catholics are very in- 
adequately represented. ' Educational ex- 
perts sent from England to report on the 
Irish schools have found the most efficient 
to be those managed and taught by nuns 
and Christian tiothers. 

One of the most striking misconceptions 
is with regard to the objects of the Gaelic 
League, which Mr. Smith trusts will “hard- 
ly carry its patriotism so far as to darken 
its mind by unlearning English.” Again, 
it is stated that the office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant has been retained only in deference 
to the wish of Ireland. This is a subject 
on which public opinion has not been ex- 
pressed for some years, but the published 
constitution of the National League stated 
one of its objects to be “the abolition of the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.” For 
a final criticism, Ireland “received,” says 
Mr. Smith, “the boon of national and 
undenominational education a generation 
before Englan|."" Now the primary schools 
in Ireland are called National schools, but 
education is neither universal nor com- 
pulsory. It is strictly denominational, to 
such an extent that where the population 
of any locality consists of different re- 
cach may have a separate 
school. Thus, besides a Protestant and 
a Catholic school, there may be also a 
Presbyterian and a Methodist school in the 
same district—four bad schools in mean 
buildings in place of one good school with 
efficient teachers and suitable appliances. 

Mr. Smith draws a gloomy picture of an 
independent Ireland, “severed from Great 
Britain’; but no representative politicians 
propose, or -ver proposed, such a sever- 
ance as he contemplates. The importance 
of the Irish question, on the other hand, 
he recognizes in his concluding sentence: 
“What far-off object of aggrandizement can 
be half so important as a contented and 
loyal Ireland?”’ 


ligious sects, 


Impressions of Japanese Architecture and 
the Allied Arts. By Ralph Adams Cram. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 1906. 
Pp. xi, 23 

Arts and Crafts of Old Japan. By Stewart 
Dick. Edinburgh: T. N. Foulis; Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 1905. Pp. 153. 


Mr. Cram’s book contains fifty-two half- 
tone prints in brown. There are landscape 
subjects, such as Plate I, “Lord Fuji,” 
that is to say, Fuji-San, or Fujiyama, and 
Plate LIL, “A Vision of Fujiyama.” There 
are also subjects of mingled landscape and 
human art, as in the distant and nearer 
views of buildings seen with their sur- 
roundings, such as Plate XXVI., “Narita 
Steps,” Plate XLI., “A Farmhouse,” with 
Fuji in the background, and Plate XVIII., 
“A Torii,” with lake and mountain beyond. 
Then there are views of buildings, select- 
ed with special regard to their architec- 
tural character, such as Plate VI, the 
“Yakushiji Pagoda,” the same picture as 
that given in the illustration to this au- 
thor’s article on Japan in the ‘Dictionary 
of Architecture and Building.’ The argu- 
ment as to the supreme excellence of this 
pagoda is hard to follow without other 
photographs, taken, moreover, from other 
points of view for comparison’s sake. 
Other such pictures are those of the Ho-o- 





do at Uji, Plates VII. and VIII. This build- 
ing also is given and considered by Mr. 
Cram in his Dictionary article named 
above. It is therefore evident that these 
buildings are selected by our author with 
special regard to their supreme importance 
in the history of architectural art in the 
Far East. For, it must be said here, Mr. 
Cram's assumption is that the beauty of 
curve in the overhanging and ribbed roofs 
of these pagodas is the chief thing in their 
design, or in the external architecture 
of Japan. Now such refinements are 
out of the way in all modern European 
designing, and are only slightly affected by 
the great styles of the past—by that of the 
earlier Renaissance, by Greek art in its 
prime, by the most advanced period of tha 
Romanesque; while the creators of great 
building styles, Egyptian and Gothic, for 
instance, were too busy to care supremely 
for subtleties of curve and slope. Hence 
most designers in architecture live and die 
without any aspiration toward such ex- 
quisiteness of curvature as Mr. Cram finds 
in those early existing wooden towers of 
Japan. So with the sanctuary at Uji named 
above, the terms used in connection with 
it are such as these—‘“the almost incon- 
ceivable grace and dignity of this unique 
building,” “this wonderful building,” ‘‘ex- 
quisite as this building is from without.” 
And if we quote these strong words of 
praise, it is with the single purpose of ex- 
plaining to the reader what kind of a book 
he has before him. It is the work of a 
man who finds perfected Japanese designs 
as nearly supreme as any decorative art 


in the world can be. He says (p. 81) 
that “Japanese architecture is at first 
absolutely baffling, . so utterly 


foreign, so radically different in its genesis, 
so aloof in its moods and motives from the 
standards of the West.” It is shown with 
perfect truth and with suggestive touches 
that the training of the European mind has 
been on wholly different lines, and that 
though we can “think forward in the terms 
of the West, we can hardly think back- 
ward in the terms of the mysterious 
East.” 

For good and for evil, then, we have a 
book of extreme subtlety of thought, which 
is increased by the strongly religious turn 
that all Mr. Cram’s reasoning is apt to 
take. In the second page of the text (p. 16) 
there is reference to divine revelation, and 
the whole of the first chapter is composed 
with an overhanging sense of the direct 
divine inspiration of human enlightenment. 
The reader may confess to an imperfect 
understanding of the argument on page 
22, as to the small influence of the suc- 
cessive religious creeds or practices upon 
the immutable civilization of Japan; but 
the critical tone of that first chapter is 
faultless, and it is well for every student 
of the subject to read it over more than 
once before undertaking the severely ab- 
stract reasoning of Chapter IL, which deals 
with the early architecture of Japan. 

Chapter III. treats of the later architec- 
ture of the country; Chapters IV. and V., of 
temples and shrines and temple-gardens; 
Chapter VI., of domestic interiors; three 
chapters still, of sculpture and portable 
works of decoration, while the tenth and 
final chapter is a rather hopeless forecast- 
ing of what may perhaps come to replace 
the presumably dead art of Old Japan by a 
new art of their own, not to be confound- 
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ed with that of European origin. In all 
this the same intelligent sympathy 
guides the observer, both in what is said 
(pp. 185-136) of the superior taste and dell- 
cacy of the Japanese interior, and in the 
close examination of pictorial art in the 
Far East in the chapter devoted to “A 
Color Print of Yeizan.” 

The book on ‘Arts and Crafts of Old 
Japan’ is confessedly a study of the fine 
arts of Japan, for although the term “arts 
and crafts” is generally taken as meaning 
decorative arts only, and those minor ones, 
yet it is properly used by Mr. Dick to in- 
clude painting of landscape, of human char- 
acter and of incident; and bronze statu- 
ary, even of colossal scale. The book has 
about thirty half-tone plates, each one rep- 
resenting either a single large work of 
art or a number of smaller objects. Three 
or four landscape paintings are reproduced 
from the originals in the British Museum 
or in private hands, and, in like manner, an- 
cient paintings of legend or of animal char- 
acter are given. together with a few figure 
studies in wood-cuts, in black-and-white 
work, in India ink, or in painting. Three 
plates are devoted to that wonderful var- 
nish painting which we call lacquer-work 
(though, or course, there is no lac any- 
where about it), and these pieces are well 
chosen, for it was necessary to show a 
number of designs, and therefore we have 
in two plates eight inro, or portable medi- 
cine or perfume-cases, and another plate 
with one larger piece—the top of a writ- 
ing-case—which is probably a foot long. 
Metal work and kerami*s each have three 
pictures, and of these it may be said that 
there is perhaps not such a perfect choice 
made, as some of the pieces seem to be 
modern in spirit; but the three illustra- 
tions to the chapter on sculpture and carv- 
ing are admirably chosen. 

As for the text, we are impressed with 
the sincerely sympathetic feeling of the 
critical examination. The book passes for 
a small and inexpensive guide to Japanese 
decorative art, but the descriptions and 
comments are full of a very delicate per- 
ception. The book seems also the best fa- 
miliar study we have seen of the visible, 
tangible work of art which we get from 
Japan, as distinguished from the subtle in- 
fluences which lie back of it. 


Les Deugw Frances et leurs Origines His- 
toriques. Par Paul Seippel. Lausanne: 
Payot & Cie; Paris: Félix Alcan. 19065. 


That this work has attracted immediate 
attention and stirred up lively discussion 
in central Europe, is in no wise surprising. 
Its author, a professor in the Federal Poly- 
technic School at Zurich, aims at estab- 
lishing a comprehensive psychological 
thesis as preliminary to the political, and 
still profounder moral, lesson which he, as 
a Swiss of the broadest liberal school, would 
suggest to his French neighbors—his kin in 
race and speech if not in faith. Dealing 
with a vast historical generalization (to 
which ample reference will presently be 
made), the contention passes with easy 
strides to a possible application of whole- 
some and revivifying principles, all but lost 
sight of amid the rending passions over the 
struggle for power that has seemed within 
recent memory not merely to forebode a 
sundering of the integrity of the republic, 
but even to threaten national existence it- 








self. The utterance of such deliverances in 
a tone of philosophical manliness, rising at 
times to the thrill of polemical ardor, is 
indeed a triumphant witness to the heri- 
tage of political discipline. 

By “Les Deux Frances” M. Seippel 
means the two forces now at death-grips 
over the settlement of paramountcy in the 
State in matters ecclesiastical, both of 
equal intolerance and resolute in defend- 
ing to the death the right of absolute 
power and final appeal. The intensity of 
this contest (which it is all but impossi- 
ble for the average American to appre- 
clate) is, according to the author, the un- 
mistakable sign of the enduring mentalité 
romaine, the historical origin and im- 
planting of which it is the chief object of 
this book to set forth, while pointing out 
at the same time that the initial impress, 
never obliterated, has ever been the great 
determinant in the moral and religious 
movements of orthodor France, under every 
régime. This spirit of absolutism M. 
Seippel conveys in a singularly bold fig- 
ure: 

“Le virus romain, issu de la décom- 
position du Bas-Empire, a été inoculé 
a un organisme jeune et plein de santé; 
son influence pernicieuse ne s'est fait 
sentir que graduellement et par des ac- 
cidents d’une gravité croissante, A mesure 
que diminuait la force de résistance des 
tissus cellulaires. Les symptémes trés 
variables de la maladie sont apparus avec 
une évidence particuliére au moment des 
grandes crises, en particulier aux époques 
de la Réforme et de la Révolution. Et 
ce n’est pas seulement la vie politique de 
la nation qui en a été atteinte, c’est sur- 
tout la vie morale et religieuse. De l’or- 
dre temporel, l'esprit césarien s'est com- 
muniqué A l’ordre spirituel” (Intr. xxix) 

For this sweeping statement the author 
looks for verification in writers typical of 
successive periods, in each of whom he finds 
unswerving dogmatic fidelity to this or that 
universal creei—Calvin, Bossuet, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Robespierre, Sieyés, Joseph de 
Maistre, and so on down to Comte and Bru- 
netiére. The list is a formidable one; 
every member in turn seeks to impose his 
ultimatum on the nation, even the professed 
liberals maintaining the “despotism of lib- 
erty” (p. 122): “Il y a toujours en France 
quelques docteurs de cette 6cole-lA” (p. 164). 
M. Seipnel might feel surprised at finding 
himself here in unison with Paul de Kock, 
who in a sketch (1844) declared the motto 
of the boiling reformer to be “Je veux que 
le monde ait la liberté de faire tout ce que 
je voudrai.”” When temporary success at- 
tends either party, there promptly ensues 
the endeavor to establish a ‘‘delegation of 
conscience,”’ involving submission to an al- 
legiance strangely akin to the fealty ex- 
acted by our own labor unions but re- 
cently discussed in these columns; for 
through the manifold catechisms of what 
M. Seippel sarcastically calls “L’figlise de 
la Libre Pensée,”” any reader may detect 
that its votaries are properly described as 
merely inverted clericals. What the author 
declares concerning the espionage on the 
private religious practice of officials (p. 273) 
has been attested to the present reviewer 
by immediate sufferers in ample number, 
who explained the difficulty (in certain com- 
munities) for an officer or a schoolmaster 
to countenance the piety of his own family 
while seeking to remain bien ow. And M. 
Seippel distributes his strictures impar- 
tially. 

In the same spirit. be discusses (ch. xxi.) 
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& number of so-called conversions—mor: 
properly, defections—to which tlre literary 
reputation of the penitents has given un 

wonted 6clat. The resultant professions o 
faith, he holds, have naught in common wit) 
that of the Port-Royal recluses, any mor 
than their noisy conversions can be like: 

ed unto that of Pascal: “C'est une religion 
d'utilité sociale, faite pour contenir les 
uns et pour rassurer les autres: la religion 
de la prudence, si ce n'est la religion de la 
peur” (p. 332). Throughout the recent 
struggle, M. Seippel profeSses to see no 


religious element whatever, while in the 
great crisis of the Reformation, reiigion, if 
not the sole, was the chief contention 


On both sides to-day, he says, not a 
thought is given to it; the arguments ad 
duced are exclusively political, to the ob 
scuring of the one essential fact that, if 
true religion be still alive, politics will be 
powerless to eradicate it; while, supposing 
it to be already more than half extinct, its 
revival may safely be expected from perse- 
cution 


To discuss seriatim the various points 
raised in a carefully documented work 
of four hundred pages is well-nigh out of 
the question in a review. The impression 
that remains with the reader from M 
Seippel’s work is that of somewhat over 
charged pessimism—natural enough, per- 
haps, in an academically liberal Swiss, who 
seems to take his conclusions from books 


rather than from first-hand observations 
of the actual conditions of French ial 
life, so little interfered with, for the 
temperate and judicious, by the inclemency 


of personal oppression. There inay be lack 
of earnestness over weighty questions; still 
more, lack of fervor; but the generous 
confidence in the future which Trévost 


Paradol expressed in 1869 in ‘La France 
Nouvelle,’ prevents any one closely famil- 
iar with the fundamentally serious char- 
acter of the nation from apprehending a 
permanent check to liberal ideas from 
“cette résignation des gens éclairés et le 
découragement d'un grand nombre de bons 
citoyens.”’ 


On Ten Plays of Shakespeare By Stop 
ford A. Brooke. Henry Holt & Co. 195 


Much criticism would become unnecessary 
if publishers would agree on some con- 
venient way of indicating the precise pub- 
lic for which a book is intended. Som: 
times the title gives a clue, sometimes the 
repute of the author; or in the preface an 
explicit statement of aim may be made 
But frequently, as in the present instance, 
all these means fail us. The title, ‘On Ten 
Plays of Shakespeare,’ might attract a 
schoolgirl or a select audience of scholars 
Mr. Brooke has written works varying so 
widely in point of appeal as to afford no 
definite presumption. And there is no pre- 
face. Accordingly, it remains for the re 
viewer to attempt so todescribethe present 
volume as to define the public who may 
find satisfaction and profit in it 

The essays, then, take the form of a run 
ning comment on the plot, characters, and 
poetry of five of Shakspere’s best-known 
comedies, three tragedies, and two his 
tories. The author has no theory of the 
drama, no doctrine of Shakspere’s develop- 
ment or secret of his personality to exploit 
The ten essays are ten independent studies 
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nd might be printed or read in any order. 
There is no pretence of adding to the sum 


f our knowledge of the facts about these 
plays; nor, indeed, does the author show a 
ofound knowledge of recent scholarship 
the subject. It is clear, then, that the 
book is not aimed at the special student. 
Neither will the general reader who knows 


but is careless of monographs 
nd Jahrbicher, find much satisfaction here. 
3o much of the space is occupicd by what 
ch a reader will feel to be needless repe- 
on of the that, 
fluency and ease of style, it will 
m tedious. A happy phrase, a fresh point 

f view 1 plece of sympathetic insight 
the ire indeed to be found not infrequent- 
Rut one who is familiar with the plays 
illy prefer Shakspere’s telling of 
wish Mr. Brooke had 
and had either put 
his pudding 
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familiar 
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lums or had made 
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interpretation of 


ome 

how far astray the 
ul r, not merely in the 
but even in the 
will deny the 

book which is not afraid of 
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says the last word 
third class of 


f eloquence of the 


hat happens in a play, 
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f he eldom 
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style 
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enee which is honor’s guard; 
custom of his class 
falls the heavy 
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comparison with the recent great work impression. 


His 
nor 


thought has 
the depth of 


of Professor Bradley. 
neither the precision 
that masterly treatment; 


| it is easier to read, only confirms our con- 


in spite of the | 


clusion that the present volume is pri- 


marily virginibus pwerisque. 


Renascence Portraits. By Paul Van Dyke, 
D.D. Charles Scribner's Sons. 1906. 
Under the above title, Professor Van 

Dyke gives in one volume studies of three 

nearly contemporary in their activ- 

ities, and representing different countries 
as well as different aspects of the Renais- 

Thomas Cromwell in Eng- 

land, Aretino in Italy, and the Em 

peror Maximilian I. in Germany are cer- 
tainly very striking types of a period fer- 
tile in individualities. Dr. Van Dyke’s 
bringing together in this ex- 
panded form the substance of several ar- 
ticles contributed to popular magazines is 

to interest the general reader in the vivid 

contrasts of human life presented by each 


men 


sance 


period 
Pietro 


of the subjects he has treated. The 
transitional character of the age is re- 
flected in the singular personal problem 
of each person here portrayed. In Crom- 


well we have a statesman struggling to 
carry a state through the tortuous ways 
of a breach with the old religious order 


establishment of a new one on a 
basis; in Maximilian, ‘a ruler 
it was to find himself the last 
representative of a theory of universal 
of the romantic age in a 
devoted to the practical 
problems of national development. In 
Aretino we see the literary artist, 
esthetic standard divorced 
content, compelled to utter- 
by virtue of his instinctive artistic 
quality, but without a literary material 
to his creative powers. 


and the 
national 
whose fate 
sovereignty and 
world intensely 
Pietro 
of an 
moral 


victim 
from 
ance 


adequate 

Each of these men was a failure in his 
line Cromwell, driven to time-serving, 
perished with his work undone. Maximil- 
ian, swept along for a while by generous 
ideals of national development, found 
himself diverted from these, and swamp- 
ed in the mad race for expansion in Italy. 
admired, feared, and exeérated in 
has left a foul name as his only 
It is a grateful sub- 
ject, and Dr. Van Dyke has done a ser- 
vice in bringing it before English read- 
ers. He has read widely and well in the 
His style is pleasant if without 
Yet the book as a whole is 
not convincing. It betrays too clearly its 
publicistic origin. The general reader, not 
very familiar with the subject, would 
hardly feel the elements of unity we have 
Even viewed as separate por- 
leave an indistinct 
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his day, 
permanent heritage. 
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distinction 
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The essence of a literary 
portrait as of a painted one is that it 
separates its subject from all confusing 
accessories, and stamps its persorality 
vividly on the mind of the observer. Only 
in the case of Aretino does Dr. Van Dyke 
answer to this demand. In the other es- 
says we are let into the workshop a little 
too intimately. The author has not known 
how to resist the temptation to wander 
into much detail that does not bear di- 
rectly on the impression he wishes to 
create, and his picture is consequently 
blurred and inadequate. 

An appendix of forty pages discusses 


| the value of Cardinal Pole’s ‘Apologia ad 








Carolum Quintum’ as a basis for judging 
the character of Cromwell, and touches 
incidentally the mooted question whether 
a certain book which Cromwell offered to 
lend Pole was Machiavelli's ‘Principe.’ 
Dr. Van Dyke offers some plausible rea 
sons for believing that it was not the 
‘Principle,’ but the ‘Cortegiano’ of Casti- 
glione. 
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